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The Last 


HIS year will see the heaviest strain of all on British 

manpower. On Tuesday, as a preface to the 
Commons’ secret debate on manpower policy, the 
Minister of Production, primed with the knowledge he 
elicited in Washington of the scale and regularity of 
American supplies to this country in 1943, made a 
general statement on the further concentration of British 
war industry. This country is already fully mobilised, 
according to the definitions of only a few months ago; 
but more men and women are now needed in both the 
factories and fighting Forces. Mr Lyttelton forecast a 
double process. Workers will be moved within war 
industry itself to be concentrated on the most urgent 
Jobs : and workers will be withdrawn from occupations 
hitherto regarded as essential, either to join the Forces 
or to fulfil more important industrial tasks. 

The difficulties of this last round up should not be 
underestirnated. It is no longer a question of taking in 
slack. The problem now is to cut into necessary activi- 
ues with the minimum of lasting harm. The need arises 
from the opportunities ahead. The gaps left by casualties 
in the decisive battles which are to come must be filled. 
If men and materials are forthcoming this year in suffi- 
cient volume, great decisions may be gained ; if they are 
oe forthcoming, the chance which the mighty feats of 
the Russian armies are holding open will be lost. There 
'S NO choice. Because massive stocks of many kinds cf 


Round Up 


war equipment have now been piled up, it is possible to 
focus the industrial effort on the equipment which is 
immediately most needed, on ships, aircraft, anti-U-boat 
devices, tanks and new weapons. But it is not possible 
to get a quart out of a pint pot. Every diversion of man- 
power and womanpower, from now on, must involve the 
disturbance and cutting down of employments only re- 
cently regarded as indispensable. Nor can the reshuffle be 
carried out, at the speed required, without inconvenience 
and hardship to managements and workpeople. And, 
without the utmost skill in organisation, it will be very 
hard to prevent output during the change-over from 
falling instead of mounting. This is the crucial test of 
skill in administration, of efficiency in management, and 
of the temper and understanding of civil servants, 
employers and workers alike. 

“These changes are part of an ordered plan.” It is this 
fact, and the fact that it is a plan for victory, which must 
be hammered home to every man and woman concerned. 
But there 1s an even greater duty upon the Government 
to. see that a stop is put at once to the maddening and 
frustrating inefficiencies which have often disfigured the 
detailed administration of manpower policy. Moreover, 
the comb must go through Government service as well 
as private business. The suspicion lingers that many 
Government offices, in relation to the gravity of present 
needs, are over-staffed ; and that even in the Services 
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chere are still many pockets of wasted or under-used 
personnel. The shipment of typists and secretaries across 
the Atlantic to serve with British missions in the United 
States inspires observers with no feeling of urgency 
about the labour shortage. Boys of seventeen are to 
be asked to volunteer for the Army ; boys of eighteen 
and girls of nineteen are to be called up; essential 
undertakings in industry, trade and local government are 
to be further stripped of the minimum number of 
workers now left to them to carry on their essential 
duties. It must simultaneously be made plain both that 
there is to be no further waste of a single man or woman 
wherever the Government writ runs and also that these 
denuded civilian undertakings will not be held responsible 
if they can no longer fulfil all their tasks. 

There were, no doubt, those in the Commons’ debate, 
and will be elsewhere, who say that the plan is impossible; 
that the manpower does not exist for this further effort, 
and that the limit has been reached. This is not true. 
The limit will not be reached until the people of this 
country are living and working under the conditions 
which the necessities of battle have forced upon less 
fortunate nations. But it is true that this last effort, if 
it is honestly and effectively made, will involve privations 
and dislocations which have hitherto been avoided ; and 
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the duty of employers, trade unions and citizens to accept 
these disturbances must be matched by a recognition of 
the duty of the Government, industry and the Seryicas 
to secure the utmost economy and efficiency in the ys 
of manpower. Without such economy and efficiency, the 
plan is not possible. It is, for instance, the duty of \;; 
Lyttelton to see that the highest standards of technica 
efficiency are ruthlessly imposed upon all industrial 
managements ; the duty of Mr Dalton and Mr Bevin 
to see that the reserve of labour which remains in reta/ 
distribution is withdrawn, not withheld ; the duty of Lord 
Woolton to say less and do more about economising the 
shipping space which is at present employed to maintain 
the nation’s ample if not abundant diet ; and the duty 
of the War Cabinet, overriding the Treasury, to recognis: 
at last that indiscriminate individual losses due to the 
pressing of the nation’s economy into the shape of total 
war are entitled to compensation—if only because the 
absence of compensation has meant that the process of 
physical mobiiisation has been consistently impeded by 
merely financial considerations. Mr Lyttelton has sketched 
the material outlines of an all-out bid for victory ; and 
the spirit of the people, whose hearts are high with hope, 
will not falter if they are given the leadership the hour 
demands. 


Advance in Africa ? 


HE year 1943 opened with a clear strategical picture. 

The Russians in the east, the British and the 
Americans in the south, were reconquering the land 
bases they needed for a massive and concerted attack upon 
the citadel of Europe. The distance to be covered was 
still great—for the Russians, thousands of miles of occu- 
pied Russian territory, for the Allies in North Africa, the 
Tunisian pocket and then the sea. Yet the impetus behind 
the Allied attacks was also great, and the New Year 
came in with high hopes and a promise of great military 
achievement. On the Russian side, the hope and the 
promise have been fulfilled. The German army is in 
retreat. Most of the costly gains of the Nazis’ summer 
campaign are being wrested from them. On the Mediter- 
ranean front, the advance continues, but only in 
Tripolitania, Elsewhere the situation is one of military 
stalemate. There is nothing to match the blows struck in 
Russia. The combined strategy limps, and once again the 
Nazis may be able to deal with one front alone while they 
merely hold or ward off the other attack. 

This is the strategic implication of the delays in North 
‘Africa; and it is essential that the difficulties and con- 
fusions that have arisen there should be judged primarily 
in the light of the military situation. There is only one 
job to be done in North Africa. It is neither to determine 
the future Government of France nor to pave the way 
for Allied spheres of infltence nor to confirm the pre- 
dominance of this or that French leader. It is, quite 
simply, to run the Germans out. Anything that impedes 
this end must be eliminated, anything that speeds it 
encouraged and maintained. This is the only secure basis 
for agreement between General Giraud and General de 
Gaulle. Victory, like the Republic, divides Frenchmen 
least. It is the simplest foundation upon which to 
concert Anglo-American policy. Much of the bitterness 
and distrust generated in recent weeks sprang from the 
obtrusion of strong, but totally irrelevant, political and 
personal considerations, while the rumours and discontents 
have flourished the more for the complete obscurity that 
has enveloped the North African scene. It is only in 
recent days that the fog has lifted a little. The scene 
revealed is not very agreeable, but at least it is preferable 
to the previous blackout. 

In the centre of the picture is the brave, vigorous, but 
somewhat bewildered figure of General Giraud. There 
can be no doubt of his single-mindedness. All his activi- 
ties since he arrived in North Africa have been directed 
towards building up a French army and securing equip- 


ment for it from America. As he said in an interview 
with Pierre Maillaud (published in the News Chronicle); 


To-day I cannot afford to deal with the political situa- 
tion. I must choose. I choose to fight. I must build up 
an army. Fighting more than anything else will be the 
cement that will unite the various elements. 


General Giraud’s policy is perfectly correct. This 1s 
the spirit of Fighting France—or of the French under- 
ground. Résistance is the cement of unity. There is no 
other. Unhappily, successful fighting demands more than 
the re-creation of a comradeship of arms in the front line. 
Behind the battlefield, the supply lines stretch out. If 
there is sabotage or disorganisation here, the fighting 
front cannot be maintained. There is now sufficient 
evidence from North Africa to show that one of the 
reasons why the Tunisian campaign is hanging fire is 
the degree of political sabotage and economic dislocation 
behind the lines. Tangier is still an entry and exit poin! 
for German agents. There is a steady leakage of inform- 
tion through fonctionnaires of all grades. Some reports 
speak of sabotage within the transport system, which 1s 
at best inadequate. Psychological sabotage, whispering 
campaigns, the relaying of rumours, continue on a large 
scale. Economically, the most serious factor is the food 
and textile shortage. Mr Milton Eisenhower has testified 
to the urgency of the need for supplies—wheat, te, 
sugar, clothing. In the past, great stress was laid by 
Allied propagandists on the misery of French North 
Africa under German domination. The food was going 
to Germany. Very few manufactured products were bein? 
sent in exchange. This propaganda, valid in itself, ha 
returned like a boomerang, for in some areas the local 
population is now worse off than before last November. 
As this is virtually the Arabs’ only concern in the whole 
campaign, Axis agents have been able to foment thei! 
discontent. There is some danger of food rioting. 

This is the unhealthy situation with which the Alles 
—Britain, the United States, Fighting France and Gener! 
Giraud—have to deal. Mr Macmillan and Mr Bracke® 
have underlined the solidarity of views between Londo 
and Washington, and Anglo-American policy is clearly 
being concerted at the highest level. The prospects of 
the two Generals coming together are also better. The’ 
are in friendly contact, and it has been suggested tha! 
General Catroux, who is de Gaulle’s right-hand ™2 
and an old and trusted friend of General Giraud, should 
be sent to prepare the way. 
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This movement towards agreement on the sure ground 
of military mecessity is a guarantee that the most urgent 
problems will be attacked. It does not make them less 
intractable. An end to sabotage and the building up of a 
stable administration behind the lines—both essential 
to victory—require a thorough reorganisation of the North 
African administration ; and Mr Macmillan has promised 
a “housecleaning.” But on what principles must it be 
conducted? Here obviously the danger of introducing 
irrelevant criteria is immense. Every splintering of 
French opinion from Cagoulard through Royalist to 
Radical and Communist is present in North Africa. That 
is one range of diversity. Every degree of co-operation 
with and resistance to Germany is equally present. This 
is another range. The two do not coincide—the terms 
Right and Left are to a great extent irrelevant to the 
definition of resistance. All shades of opinion have pro- 
duced all types of resistance and non-resistance. 

Resistance is, of course, the only yardstick. But it is 
incredibly difficult to apply it in North Africa because, 
apart from the Fighting French minority at one end and 
the Service d’Ordre Légionnaire at the other, the problem 
is to sort out from among a mass of people who have 
collaborated with Vichy those who are collaborationist on 
“principle” in the Laval manner, because they believe 
France’s future lies with Germany; those who through 
cynicism are prepared to back a winning Allied side; and 
those who were attentiste because they hoped to serve 
the Allied cause under cover of Vichy. The collabor- 
ationists must be dismissed at once, the cynical attentistes 
used, perhaps, but hardly in positions of authority. The 
enti-German attentistes are men France and the Allies 
need The big gaps in the administrative machine can be 
made good with the best men available among the Fighting 
French and among the independent French exiles. A 
Joint Commission, of the type which now deals with 
political prisoners and refugees, might be given the task 
of sifting out and reappointing as soon as the two Generals 
and the two Allies have reached a general settlement. 

_ The political temper of North Africa and the political 
developments of the last two years give some guidance 
on the awkward problem of sifting attentistes from 
collaborationists. The general atmosphere in North 
Africa is not and has not at any time been democratic. 
The small group of colonists and settlers have relied on 
strong colonial administrators of the Lyautey type. They 
feared and resented the attempt of the Blum Government 
‘o extend self-government to the Arabs. They watched 
the liquidation of the Popular Front with some satis- 
faction. When in June, 1940, the collapse came, although 
their first reaction was towards carrying on the fight— 
Peyrouton in Tunisia and Nogués in Morocco called for 
continued resistance—the defeatism of Vichy, in the 
persons of Pétain and Weygand, and the anti-democratic 
propaganda pouring out from the Axis were too strong. 
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Mandel and his deputees were arrested, and later General 
Weygand was sent out as Resident-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief; and under him, a first purge of the 
colonial administration was carried out. De Gaullists and 
active resisters of all kinds were dismissed. The new 
administration was pro-Vichy, anti-de Gaulle, anti-British 
but also potentially anti-German. 

During 1941 a split developed in Vichy between 
attentistes and the collaborationists. Weygand belonged 
emphatically to the former group, and although the 
Germans could tolerate attentisme in France, North Africa 
was too exposed an outpost to be left in the hands of 
Weygand, who had plans to organise the colonies in a 
quasi-independence of Vichy and vigorously opposed the 
activities of the German Disarmament Commission. In 
November, 1941, a new purge took place. General 
Weygand was removed ; so was General Delattre Tassigny 
(who a year later at Montpellier attempted to resist the 
German occupation of southern France). The gaps in the 
official ranks were filled with collaborationists, Cagoulards, 
Doriotistes and their like ; the SOL was strengthened. 
The Directorate-General was abolished and each colony 
came under the direct control of Vichy. A number of 
Darlan’s associates were made governors under him. 

This was the situation which the Allied invasion 
shattered—in part. The Allied arrangement with Darlan 
ensured that the more open forms of sabotage would not 
be exercised. It also saddied General Giraud with a crew 
of collaborationists, some of whom are on the Imperial 
Council which “appointed” him. The next steps are 
clear. The temporary arrangements made by Darlan to 
reinforce his position must be rescinded in favour of a 
new representative authority. The purge of 1941 
must be taken as a rough guide for the new purge of 
1943. Those who came into office in 1941 can be dis- 
missed as coliaborationists. Those who remained on in 
office may be used but with great care. Those who were 
dismissed can be relied on as honest attentistes of the 
Weygand or Tassigny type. It is a rough rule, but it 
is probably the most sure and it has the supreme advantage 
of cutting clean across the political lines of cleavage. 

The economic problem is less intractable in the political 
sense, though the material side of it, shipping, land 
transport and distribution, may be much more formidable. 
The Allies have to send in supplies. They have also to 
control locally produced supplies and to take distribution 
in hand. The gros colons, the big landowners and planters, 
were in a very strong position between 1940 and 1942. 
The Germans flattered them, gave them a secure market 
and a very full share of the rather meagre returns. The 
proprietors’ sympathies are collaborationist and since 
they control distribution, they are in a good position to 
sabotage the country’s economic life. A plague of hoard- 
ing, profiteering and black marketing is raging in North 
Africa. The solution is to introduce strict measures of 
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control and sever2 punishments similar to those established 
in, say, Syria to meet a very similar situation. Rationing 
has proved possible in Palestine. Some of the local officials 
might be brought over to introduce the system in Morocco 
and Algeria. 


Each week lost in North Africa is a setback to the 
total strategy of the war. Only firm action in cleansip 
the bureaucracy and ending the economic crisis can give 


‘the Allies the security they need behind the lines. And the 


action must be speedy. 


A Central Medical Service ? 


HE second assumption made by Sir William 
Beveridge when framing his plan for social security 
was that there would be 


Comprehensive health and rehabilitation services for 
prevention and cure of disease and restoration of capacity 
for work, available to all members of the community. 

The need for such services has long been recognised by 
ine puouc, the Government ana the medicai protession 
itselt. Nor have the planners been idle. For some years a 
host of schemes have been prepared for the reiorm ot 
part or all of the medical services. Since the war the 
wiinistry of Health has said its piece, somewhat belatedly, 
with a statement of policy confined to the hospital service 
and is having surveys made of the hospital needs oi 
different regions. Lately it has set up a medical advisory 
committee, drawn from the profession, to advise the 
Minister on “ the medical aspects of problems relating to 
the health of the people.” From the profession itself the 
most recent proposals have come trom the Medical 
Planning Commission of the British Medical Association, 
which issued its draft interim report last June; from 
Medical Planning Research, a body drawn from the under 
45's in the health services, the first part of whose interim 
general report was published in J he Lancet of November 
21, 1942; and from Dr Stark Murray, whose book 
* Heaitn tor All” is published by Goliancz (6s. net). 

The three plans are clearly inspired by different 
sympathies. That of the BMA may be regarded as more 
conservative, with concessions—considerabie ones—to 
socialism. Medical Planning Research, on the other hand, 
is more socialist, with concessions—considerable ones— 
to private enterprise. Dr Stark Murray is frankly Socialist, 
with hardiy any concessions at all. Since he is also a 
member of the BMA’s Medical Planning Commission, his 
book may be regarded as the Commission’s minority 
report. 

Yet the actual proposals made are very similar. All 
three plans, like those of other bodies, envisage a health 
centre in each district, staffed by the general practitioners, 
which would take over all the ante-natal, infant and child 
welfare and school medical work at present undertaken 
by local authorities. It would work in close contact with 
the local hospital from which it would obtain its 
consultant and specialist services. The hospital service 
itself would be integrated, and the present dual system, 
consisting of voluntary and municipal hospitals, would 
end. MPR, for instance, envisages a small hospital, 
serving districts within a radius of 15 miles, which would 
give outpatient treatment for diseases beyond the scope 
of the health centre and inpatient treatment for emergency 
cases, minor illnesses needing nursing, midwifery, 
infectious illnesses and also the chronic, the infirm and 
the dying, which would ensure these a far better standard 
of nursing and comfort than if they are sent to isolated 
institutions. Its specialist services would be drawn from 
the key hospital, of which there would be three or more 
in each region. The key hospital would resemble, in 
organisation, the present voluntary hospital and consist 


of a series of medical, surgical and other units. Attached: 


to it there would be long-stay hospitals for special treat- 
ment and convalescence. 

The picture of the health services thus outlined is a 
pleasant one. Through the health centre every citizen 
would be assured of every form of medical service—in 
the BMA’s words, “ both general and specialist, and both 
domiciliary and institutional.” The socialisation of 
medicine—its availability to every citizen, no matter what 


his income—seems complete. But the practice of medicine 
—the relations between doctor and patient—is highly 
individual. How far is this safeguarded? In accordance 
with his Socialist faith, Dr Stark Murray dismisses it a 
unimportant. In fact he denies that medicine is individual 
in its practice, regarding it rather as the work of a team 
of doctors, specialists, research workers, bacteriologists 
and so on, down to the most lowly hospital porter. 
Significantly, he considers the free choice of doctor a 
fetish and tends to concentrate on the work of the health 
centre as a whole and on the hospital rather than on the 
work of the individual general practitioner. One feels, 
indeed, that to him the plan is more important than the 
patient—certainly, than the doctor. 

However much truth there may be in his general 
thesis, that present-day medicine must be the work of a 
team to be really eftective, the layman—the potential 
patient—is not likely to agree with mim on the relative 
unimportance of the GP-patient link. Nor does either the 
BMA or MPR. The BMA Commission’s report laid down 
that the widest possible measure of choice, voth of doctor 
and of patient, is essential for the successful running of a 
medical service. MPR points out that the patient’s night 
to choose his doctor is largely illusory, but makes the 
pertinent remark that what is important is not so much 
initial freedom of choice as freedom to change later. It 
also urges that a medical student intending to become a 
general practitioner should be trained as such. He should 
learn not, as at present, to be jack of all specialties, but to 
be master in his own, very wide, sphere. Further pursuing 
the ideal of individuality in the general practitioner 
service, MPR suggests that each doctor at the health 
centre should have his own consulting-room “as cach 
room should develop its occupant’s personality,” and it 
would allow a patient to choose not only his own doctor 
but his own centre and his own hospital as weil, even 
if they should be outside his own administrative regi02. 

The safeguarding of consumer’s choice in this way 
would certainly help to throw into relief the inefficient 
doctor, health centre and hospital, which might otherwise 
tend to result from a socialised medical service. Provided 
it is safeguarded and provided he gets the best service 
available, the layman will not be concerned in the 
question of how the doctors should be paid, whether they 
should be salaried servants of the State—as Dr Stark 
Murray would like—or whether they should have a basi¢ 
salary, with a capitation fee for every person on their list 
and special fees for special work—as the BMA (on- 
mission and MPR would like; nor will he worry whethe! 
the health services are administered by the Ministry of 
Health or, as MPR suggests, by a corporate body, wit 
governors appointed, for a limited term, by the Privy 
Council on the advice of the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Health, which would spend the nation 
health funds received from the Social Security Fund and 
from Treasury grants, and would be regional in 1 
administration. But he will note the unanimity of opimio? 
expressed in all three plans, on the need for avoiding the 
dead hand of Whitehall in medical practice. Dr Stark 
Murray describes a state medical service, run from White 
hall, as Fascist. MPR quotes: “It doesn’t matter if ti 
patient dies so long as he does it on the right forms - 
and both it and the BMA emphasise that the personal 
responsibility of the doctor for his patient must be absolute. 

But if the layman is not vitally interested. in the details 
of administration, as taxpayer he is very much interest 
in the cost. Here all three planners break down. Th 
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BMA makes no attempt to assess the cost. Dr Stark 
Murray contrives to make the total cost of the new service 
exactly the same as the estimate—{140 millions a year— 
he accepts for the old. More ambitiously, MPR relates 
the cost to the national income and its own, pre- 
Beveridge, plan for social security. It estimates the 
cost in 1938-39 at -£160.3 millions, of which the 
municipal health services accounted for {£52 millions; 
the voluntary services for £23.3 millions; and doctors’ 
and dentists’ fees and salaries, masseurs, and medi- 
cines—including patent medicines (£20 millions)—for 
£85 millions. To this existing total of £160.3 millions it 
adds £40 millions a year for the additional cost of the 
nursing services under the proposed scheme and {£40 
millions for additional capital expenditure on new build- 
ings, and subtracts {10 millions for saving on adminis- 
tration, giving a total of £230.3 millions ; but it admits 
this to be only a rough estimate. In the Beveridge 
Report, the cost of a comprehensive health service is 
taken, after consultation with the Ministry of Health, at 
£170 millions a year, but this too is regarded as very 
provisional. Towards it there would be £40 millions from 
insurance contributions, leaving £130 millions to be 
provided from public funds. 

Financially this figure can, of course, be borne. It must 
be, if only because a complete health and rehabilitation 
service is mecessary in order to reduce the claims for 


' sickness benefit. The higher payments for disability pro- 


posed in the Beveridge Report will, as the Government 
actuary there points out, almost certainly lead to greatly 


_ increased claim rates, even with careful certification and 


other measures of control. A health service which in the 


© long run will improve the nation’s health, and, in 


particular, by early diagnosis and full facilities for treat- 
ment and rehabilitation, prevent prolonged incapacity, 
should eventually offset this immediate rise in the cost of 
disability benefit. But more than finance is involved. The 
question is, how soon can the service be established? 
Where on the long and growing list of reconstruction 
priorities will the building of new hospitals come? Or the 
building of health centres? Are there enough doctors, 
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specialists and consultants available for each region, and 
it not how soon can they be trained? It has been 
unofficially stated that twice the present number of 
registered dentists will be necessary for a complete dental 
service, and it can be taken as certain that the shortage 
of nurses is even more acute. The proposed rehabili- 
tation service, discussed on page 100, will alone be 
difficult enough to achieve. Even with the greatest 
possible measure of agreement among doctors and 
between doctors and Government—an agreement which, 
in spite of the similarity of the three plans discussed 
above, is by no means certain—there are strong practical 
reasons why the “ comprehensive health and rehabilitation 
services” will be an ideal for some time after the war. 

Does this then mean that since Sir William Beveridge’s 
second assumption cannot immediately be fulfilled, his 
plan must wait until it can be? Must the present system, 
with its inadequate benefits and its deficiencies in matters 
of treatment, continue until every citizen has his health 
centre and a hospital bed awaiting him? There is surely 
no reason why the insurance proposals should not be 
adopted, if agreed upon, straightaway under improved 
national health insurance and workmen’s compensation 
legislation. Every insured person would have the right, as 
at present, to a free GP service; he would also have the 
right to a free hospital and specialist service. Whether he 
would obtain it would depend on the facilities available, 
but it should be made a condition of appointments, 
whether full-time or part-time, to hospital staffs and of 
grants to hospitals that priority in all matters must be 
given to the most sick and not to those who, if they are 
allowed to, continue to pay private fees. If the insurance 
regulations do not merely permit an insured person to 
have all existing medical facilities, but lay down that he 
must have them where they are reasonably available, the 
beginnings of a complete health service would be there, 
even if the machinery had not been decided upon and 
the health centres were still unbuilt. At least it should 
mean that the availability of the health services would be 
limited by the physical means of the hospitals and doctors 
and not by the financial means of the sick. 


The Pattern of World Trade 


HERE has recently been a tendency to belittle the 

_ part played by foreign trade, through the inter- 
national division of labour, in economic progress. The 
almost lighthearted manner in which this essential pillar 
of material advancement is nowadays dismissed is largely 
due te a lack of both knowledge and understanding 
of the facts. The Economic Intelligence Service of the 
League of Nations has rendered a signal service by pub- 
lishing an admirable study* of the complicated pattern 
of world trade, as it existed before the war. It contains, 
besides an exposition of the fundamental factors which 
have influenced the international division of labour in 
the past, an excellent analysis of the nature, size and dis- 
tribution of world trade, and of the complicated process 
by which financial obligations arising from foreign trade 
were settled—though it might have been interesting if 
the analysis could have been carried one step further 
‘0 show, for countries for which statistics are available, 
the ratio between production and exports. It is impos- 
sible, within the scope of a short article, to do more than 
select a few points ; the “Network of World Trade” 
should be read, every page of it, by ail who are interested 
in finding the right solution to the post-war economic 
problem. The facts speak for themselves. 

The incentive to the international division of labour 
Springs from the uneven distribution of economic 
resources, geographically, and it has been the means 
whereby countries have secured a national income—a 








Network or World Trade; League of Nations; 
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level of prosperity—higher than they could possibly 
have obtained exclusively from their own resources by 
a policy of self-sufficiency. Climatic conditions and the 
supply of mineral deposits vary enormously from country 
to country ; perhaps even more important are the dis- 
parities in the relative supplies of labour, skill, capital 
equipment and productive land. As a result of these 
differences, the activities which yield the highest return 
vary from country to country ; they explain the advan- 
tages of international specialisation and the mutual 
benefits of international exchange. They also explain the 
advantages which have been derived in the past, by all 
parties, from the stimulation of production in comple- 
mentary countries abroad by overseas investment— 
that is, by supplying countries possessing a plentiful 
supply of labour and abundant natural resources, but 
short of capital, with equipment. All this is, or should be, 
ABC; the point is that these simple truths still hold 
good, in spite of the chronic tendency of ingenious poli- 
ticians and pundits to deny them. 

During the years before the war, the value of goods 
entering international trade was roughly equivalent to 
the national income of the United Kingdom. A little more 
than one-fifth of world trade consisted of food, and the 
remainder was distributed, in almost equal proportions, 
between raw materials and partly manufactured products, 
and finished goods. The way in which world trade was 
distributed in 1928 and 1938 (the figures for individual 
countries have been converted into dollars at the new 
gold parity) is shown in the first of the accompanying 
tables. One of its most striking features is the lack of 
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symmetry between the distribution of the imports of 
each of the eight groups of countries and their exports. 
In 1938, for example, North America imported from 
non-continental Europe (chiefly the United Kingdom) 
8 per cent of its total imports, but sent to non-continental 
Europe nearly a quarter of its exports. Proportionately, 
both continental and non-continental Europe purchased 
twice as much from North America as they exported to 
that region; and the disparity was even greater in 
Oceania’s trade with North America. In continental 
Europe, an important fact is that more than half the 
aggregate trade of the various countries was carried on 
within the continent before the war. 
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Secondly, there were certain significant 1. 
the distribution of the trade of the eight groups 
countries between the two years 1928, and 1938. There 
was a relative decrease in Latin America’s imports from 
and exports to North America and an increase in trade 
within the Latin American group. Another example wa; 
the shift in Russia’s trade from continental Europe to 
non-continental Europe and North America. The distri. 
bution of the trade of non-continental Europe also under. 
went significant, if less violent, changes. _ 

In 1928, more than in 1938, the distribution of the 
foreign trade of the various countries was determined 
their needs. Very reasonably, each country still tended to 
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(a) The values are shown in dollars according to the parity in force in 1928. 


NOTES TO TABLES AND DIAGRAM 


TABLE I.—For the purpose of calculating the percentage 
distribution of imports and exports, the trade statistics for the 
various countries have been converted into dollars at the 1934 
gold parity (one dollar = 0.88867 grammes of fine gold). Adjust- 
ments have been made to secure uniformity of valuation, c.if. 
in the case of imports and f.o.b. in exports. The figures showing 
the proportion of the trade done within each of the various 
groups of countries are given in italics, 

TABLE II.—The groups of countries have been chosen and 
arranged so that the balances should illustrate the system of 
multilateral settlements. The tropics include central Africa, the 
tropical agricultural and the mineral-producing countries of Latin 
America, and tropical Asia. Other regions of recent settlement 
include the British dominions and the non-tropical agricultural 
countries of Latin America. Non-continental Europe includes, 
besides the United Kingdom, Iceland, Eire, Spitzbergen and the 
Faroe Islands. The “rest of the world” includes North Africa, 
Japan, Korea, Formosa, China and other Asiatic countries, and 
USSR. Groups A—E cover 90 per cent. of world trade. 

Figures not reflecting the direction of international transfer are 
shown in italics; those of group F because the position of that 
group, taken as a whole, in the system of settlements cannot be 
clearly defined; and those relating to trade within the groups 
because the balances in such trade only represent the cost of 

t between the frontiers of the countries concerned. 
_ DIAGRAM.—The balances derived from Table II are given 
in millions of dollars at the 1928 gold parity. Both import and 
export balances are shown ; the smaller of the two figures in 
each circle represents the export balance of the group from which 
the arrows emerge, and the larger figure the import balance of 
the group to which the arrows point. The difference between the 
amounts in question is due partly to the inclusion in i 


in imports of 


(6) Including Chile. 


transport costs between the frontiers of the exporting and import- 


ing countries. The diagram is reproduced from the “ Network of 
World Trade.” “ 


THE SYSTEM OF MULTILATERAL TRADE, AS REFLECTED BY 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCES OF MERCHANDISE TRADE 
IN 1928 
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buy the products it required from the areas which could 
supply them most advantageously. Often, the purchasing 
country could not satisfy the needs of the supplying 
country, at any rate not on advantageous terms. Inter- 
national specialisation cannot be carried out to the best 
advantage on the basis of bilateral trade. True, the needs 
of many countries trading with each other are in fact 
complementary; but it is estimated in the “ Network of 
World Trade” that no less than a quarter of the ex- 
change of merchandise during the “ twenties,’ before 
bilateralism became an end (or blind alley) in itself in 
national trade policies, was triangular or multilateral, that 
is, each country made its purchases in the most suitable 
areas of supply, and not necessarily from the countries 
to which they sold their own products. 

The system of multilateral trade which began to spread 
rapidly some seventy years ago, with the improvement 
in transport and communications, obviously requires com- 
plicated facilities for the settlement of muitilateral claims. 
This delicate mechanism is lucidly described in the 
“ Network of World Trade.” In general terms, of course, 
the process is familiar. If country A has 2 financial claim 
on country B in respect of an export suiplus or services 
rendered and B cannot discharge it by the shipment of 
gold, it has to acquire the requisite currency, generally by 
means of an export surplus, from country C. Country C, 
in turn, has to offset its import surplus from B with an 
export surplus to D, and so on until the circle is closed 
by an export surplus from the last country in the chain 
to A. The operation of the system in 1928 is shown 
statistically in Table II, in which the merchandise trade 
balances of six groups of countries with each other are 
set out; and the process is further illustrated by the 
accompanying diagram. (The year 1928 has been selected 
because of the subsequent disturbances to the system.) 
It must be remembered that the table and diagram show 
merchandise trade balances only; they do not take into 
account claims arising from shipping and other services 
and in the form of interest from capital investments. All 
these items have, of course, to be included in order to 
arrive at a final balance of claims on current account. 

After a short interruption during the last war, the 
system of multilateral exchange continued to function, 


NOTES OF 


Echoing Disraeli, Mr Churchill recently spoke of “ the 
end of the beginning.” Now it may be that the end itself 
has begun, however !ong its achievement may take. Vic- 
tories like those of the Russian armies, added to and 
continued, can spell victory itself. Britain’s share is three- 
fold. There is the pressing need (emphasised in an article 
on page 94) to break the block which the enemy has set 
in Tunisia to the advance to a Second Front. There is the 
need, no less urgent, to control the menace at sea, where 
shipping losses (still kept secret) may not have declined 
much from the high rate of the closing summer months ; 
the capacity of the Allies to import necessities in full or to 
supply the arms of victory in proportion to their industrial 
output is seriously impaired. The recent news of successful 
convoys to Russia and across the Atlantic merely under- 
nes the strength of the submarine threat and the weight 
of protective power that is needed if a convoy is to come 
safely through. Thirdly, there is the air weapon. The Allies 
‘ave Won air mastery ; the problem is how best to use it. 
Strategic bombing has been foiled for months by the 
weather and by the diversion of aircraft and personnel to 
crucial military and naval tasks. Now, still almost exclusively 
in British hands, it has restarted. The Ruhr and Berlin 
have been very heavily raided; and the Luftwaffe has 
replied with a splutter over London. In all these months, 

€ United States bombing force in Britain, apart from a 
notable forays, has not been unleashed ; when it is, 
ey more than a year of belligerent preparation, its bite 
all ata be prodigious. It is upon the co-ordination of 

nese factors, the advancing Russian armies, the massing 
oe ve ree in Africa, power at sea and superiority in the 

» Mat success in 1943 will depend. No national, political 
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though perhaps not as smoothly as before, with beneficial 
results. Between 1913 and 1929 the volume of world 
trade rose by some 30 per cent. But in the “ thirties” 
its operation was seriously impeded by the deliberate 
turnover to bilateral settlement between individual 
countries or groups of countries; and the volume of 
world trade never reached the 1929 level during the 
economic recovery from 1933 to 1937. The strait- 
jacket was on. 

During the war multilateral exchange is virtually in 
abeyance and, seizing their chance, the exponents of self- 
sufficiency and bilateralism demand that it should be left 
there. Technological progress, so they argue, has lessened 
the need for trade; this is the ersatz age, the era of 
synthetics. And, so they go on, the reduction in Britain’s 
overseas investments, with a consequent fail in interest 
payments, has lessened the possibilities, as well as the 
need, for a multilateral system of trade. Such sophistries, 
ii heeded, would speil ruin, above all for Britain, which, 
perhaps more than any other leading power depends on 
international specialisation for its standard of life. The 
facts, it must be repeated, speak for themselves. The 
League’s survey, in cold, hard, unchallengeable figures, 
proves an unmistakable moral. 


International trade is more than the exchange of goods 
between one country and another ; it is an intricate net- 
work that cannot be rent without loss. 


Multilateral trade will be as beneficent and necessary 
after the war as it was in the past. Admittedly, the system 
as it operated before the war may not fit the conditions 
of the post-war world. For a time, in certain spheres, some 
measure of bilateralism may be compeiled by circum- 
stance—but always, if common sense and progress are to 
prevail, as no more than a necessary evil, very shortlived 
and ito be sloughed off as the conditions of wealth and 
wisdom return. If there is to be any economic future for 
the world, international commerce must again be con- 
trived so that all the countries can secure their import 
requirements as advantageously as possible. Bilateralism, 
as a2 permanent policy of trade, is the economic nonsense 
of suicidal politicians. 


THE WEEK 


or professional controversies must be permitted to obstruct 
the concentration of effort at the right places in the right 
strength and at the right time. Temporarily, timing and 
co-ordination seem somewhat awry. The remedy is not, 
as some shouters suggest, to start again and contrive a 
brand-new Second Front overnight, It is rather to succeed, 
and succeed without any more delay, in the plans for action 
on land, at sea and in the air, and at many points, which 
were laid last spring and summer. 
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Full Speed Ahead 


All along the Russian front there has been a kaleido- 
scopic shifting of the lines during the last week or so. In 
the north, the Leningrad garrison crossed the Neva and 
joined hands with the Russian forces operating from the 
Volkhov river. Another vulnerable German wedge is left, 
based on the Gulf of Finland in the north and on Novgorod 
in the south ; and the raising of the siege of Russia’s second 
capital may be followed by yet another large-scale opera- 
tion on the Stalingrad pattern. In the region of Velikiye 
Luki, the Russian Command can claim a further, though 
limited, advance. The Voronezh offensive has carried the 
Russians back to almost the same points which they held 
early Jast summer. On the Voronezh-Rostov railway, 
Millerovo and Kamensk, two stubbornly defended German 
hedgehogs, have fallen ; and the northern fringe of the 
Donetz basin has again become a scene of fighting. The 
threat to Rostov, though not yet imminent, has grown as 
the Russian forces have surged forward from Zimovniki to 
the Manych. South of the Manych, the region of Divnoe 
has been recapturea ; and, at the other end of the Caucasian 
wedge, more progress has been made along the upper 
Kuban. A glance at a map shows that what is being 
fought is the old battle of the railway lines—in reverse ; 
along the entire front, the twisted German wedges and 
salients are cut by Russia’s pivotal communication lines. 
The entire reversal of the position has been additionally 
emphasised by the Russian ultimatum to the encircled force 
of General Paulus at Stalingrad. The German refusal] to 
surrender in a position to all intents and purposes hopeless 
is an indication of the enemy’s resolve to fight stubborn 
delaying battles at any cost; and the bearing of Genera! 
Paulus’ forces should be taken as a warning against too 
hasty conclusions about the broken spirit of the Nazi 
troops. On the other hand, the high numbers of German 
prisoners taken on the other sectors of the front show 
that the morale of Hitler’s soldiers in the east is by no 
means uniformly strong. So far, the Germans have lost 
nearly half the gains they scored during their 1942 offen- 
sive. What if they lose the other half ? How will the 
soldiers’ morale stand such a blow to the Fuehrer’s prestige, 
to their commenders’ infallibility and to their own self- 
confidence ? True, the German army has several alternative 
defence lines in the rear, a whole series of its own Maginot 
lines. But experience shows that Maginot lines are of no 
great use when the spirit of an army is sapped or broken. 
All that can be said for the time being is that morale is 
incalculable ; its failure may destroy the enemy more quickly 
than the optimist dreams in his most optimistic flights 
of fancy or its maintenance may sustain him longer than 
the pessimist believes possible. 


* * * 


Staff Work 


In his war review in the House of Commons on Tues- 
day Mr Attlee said: — 


I have often heard it said, “Oh, yes, the Russians are 
very good fighters and very brave, but no good at organisa- 
tion and incapable of staff work.” That is absolute nonsense 
and has proved to be. 


This tribute to the Russian staff work is well deserved and 
timely. Never before has the Russian Command achieved 
such brilliant successes in timing and co-ordinating its 
moves. The commanders have diligently learned from the 
grim experiences of the earlier stages of the war ; and the 
way was paved for these recent achievements by some 
thoroughgoing reforms in the Red Army. One of them 
was the establishment of special bodies charged with the 
co-ordination of operational plans and their execution all! 
along the huge front “line.” The official communiqué on 
the raising of the siege of Leningrad revealed one detail 
of what seems to be the most important Overhaul in the 
High Command. It said that the “co-ordination between 
the two forces was entrusted to the representatives of the 
staff of the High Command—Marshal Zhukov and Marshal 
pins ye ase Marshal Zhukev’s appearance on the Lenin- 
grad front came, in fact, as a surprise to the 

shortly before he had been decoiiod as the so 
on the southern front and had been credited with the 
successes obtained there. It is now clear that Marshal 
Zhukov acted on both fronts as a sort of supreme liaison 
officer charged with the special task of co-ordination, And 


it seems that Marshal Timoshenko ma til i 
in the southern sector. or 
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At the Gates of Tripoli 


It is difficult not to follow the campaign in Tripolitani, 4 


with mixed feelings. Rommel’s retreat _has proved beyong 
any doubt his enormous inferiority. The co-ordination o 
the Eighth Army’s various services and the flow of jx 
supplies along the difficult desert trek have been a feat in 
which General Montgomery’s soldiers may rightly take the 
highest pride. It is disappointing, on the other hand, that 
since the battle of El Alamein, the Eighth Army has no 
succeeded in engaging the enemy’s main force. At Ageila, 
only rearguard clashes occurred. Wadi Kebir and Wagj 
Zemzem were two more missed Opportunities of coming to 
grips with the remnants of the Afrika Korps. And now 
again Misurata has been given up by Rommel without a 
shot. All the time the advancing Allies seem to gain too 
easily in territory while the enemy seems to lose to 
little in manpower and equipment. The attackers have failed 
to reap all the fruits of their initial victory, while Rommel 
refuses to drain the cup of defeat to the last bitter dregs, 
Rommel’s next step can only be a matter of conjecture. Wil] 
he make a stand at Tripoli or will he withdraw the Afrik: 
Korps behind the strongly fortified Tunisian frontier ? If 
he chooses to join General Nehring and if he achieves this 
with his fighting power intact, the Tunisian campaign may 
become correspondingly more costly. 


* x * 


The Disabled 


Since the publication, in 1939, of the final report oi 
the Delevingne Committee on rehabilitation, considerable 
progress has been made towards the physical and occupa- 
tional restoration of the disabled. Special accident hospitals 
have been set up, voluntary social services have extended 
their activities to post-hospital and follow-up treatment, and 
a scheme for rehabilitation and resettlement (that is, re- 
employment) has been put into force by the Ministry o 
Labour. This last was always stated to be merely an interim 
scheme, with an emphasis on retraining for warwork. 
Last week a long-term scheme was proposed in the Repor 
of the Inter-Departmental Committee on rehabilitation and 
resettlement, which sat under the chairmanship of Mr G. 
Tomlinson, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry o 
Labour. This Report ‘Cmd. 6415) is a twofold advance on 
that of the Delevingne Committee. The latter dealt almost 
exclusively with fracture cases. The Tomlinson Report 
covers persons disabled by pulmonary tuberculosis, blind- 
ness, deafness, cardiac weakness, neurosis and psychosis 4s 
well. Secondly, the Tomlinson Committee has recognised 
that rehabilitation is of little use to a worker if his retum 
tc work is barred by non-medical factors. It has, therefore, 
devoted much of its Report to the actual resettlement of the 
disabled worker in a job, either in his original type o 
employment or in a new one for which special training 
facilities have to be provided. To effect this, the Committee 
recommends that employers should be obliged to employ 
a certain number of the disabled. It, therefore, goes beyond 
the first two stages of rehabilitation—medical and post 
hospital—to the need for legislation for resettling workers 
who have passed through them. It proposes that restrictions 
should be laid upon the engagement of non-disabled 
workers by an employer who is employing less than 4 
prescribed percentage quota of registered disabled—i 
recommends that a register of disabled persons should & 
set up, as Professor Girdlestone, of the Wingfield Orthe- 
peedic Hospital, recommended some time ago. Secondly, " 
proposes that certain occupations should be scheduled for 
the benefit of the disabled, and that the engagement 0 
non-disabled persons in these occupations should be Pr 
hibited unless a special licence has been obtained. Th 
King’s Roll scheme, started after the last war, would thea 
come to an end, but disabled ex-service men still in rece!ft 


of a pension would be entitled to registration under the 
new scheme. 


x * x 
Conditions of Success 


The Tomlinson Report thus envisages a very complete 
scheme of rehabilitation and -esettlement, But there 
conditions that must be fulfilled before it can be in prop 
working order—as it must surely be if the many casualties 
of the war’s last and biggest battles are to be rightly cated 
for. The first, as in so many plans, is a high level of & 
ployment. It should be noticed that the quota propost! 
would not impose an obligation on an employer to employ 
the full percentage quota of disabled persons ; it WO 
merely prevent him from engaging more non-disabled 
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workers while his quota was unfulfilled. In a time of low 
employment, therefore, the number of disabled persons 
«ho could be placed in work would also be low, A more 
immediate difficulty will be the shortage of personnel and 
cquipment for rehabilitation work. There are at present 21 
orthopeedic centres in England and Wales working in the 
Emergency Hospital Scheme and 60 hospitals earmarked 
for the specialised treatment of fractures. But other hospitals 
do not as a rule provide more than ordinary surgical treat- 
ment, and when medically disabled persons are brought 
within the scope of rehabilitation and resettlement, the 
inadequacy of the existing facilities will be even more 
apparent. Finance may be provided and the administration 
set up; but the equipment and staff wil: still be lacking. 
In this branch of the health services, probably more than 
in any other, will the physical shortages, referred to in an 
article on page 96, be acute. A further disadvantage of 
the scheme is that, iike the Beveridge plan itself, it is 
divorced from the administration of social insurance. It is 
still regarded as a separate social service. It does not make 
reMabilitation, retraining and resettlement an obligation 
under National Health Insurance or Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. Instead of drafting these into the framework of the 
existing legislation, it relies on future financial and adminis- 
trative plans—which may or may not become realities. 


* * * 


Full Employment 


The pamphlet put out by Lever Brothers and Unilever 
Limited on “ The Problem of Unemployment” is a notable 
contribution to the most importani of all current discus- 
sions on future economic policy. It is outstanding among 
the contributions made by industry to the discussion: first, 


' because it recognises, in principle and argument at any 


rate, that full employment does not mean simply the 
permanent maintenance of employment in_ particular 
industries; and, secondly, because in a remarkable 
passage it denies the right of industrial associations to 
determine national policy. 


It would involve the placing of overwhelming powers in 
the hands of organised industry and the public would sense 
in it the creation of an era of privilege, no matter what 
safeguards were introduced. 

This pamphlet deserves (and in The Economist, it is hoped, 
will receive) more extended treatment than a short Note 
will allow. Broadly, its diagnosis agrees with the thesis 
expounded in recent articles in The Economist. “ Irregu- 
larity of capital investment is the real cause of un- 
employment.” 

What is needed therefore is the planning of investment 
so that it will be sufficiently large and sufficiently regular 
to prevent cyclical fluctuations. ‘The main task in fostering 
regular capital investment, and through it, regular employ- 
ment, lies with the Government. 


lhis task, it is argued, can be carried out by “the power- 
lul means of indirect control” which the Government 
possesses: by its control over the monetary system and 
the rate of interest; and by the ability it has to regulate 
the ultimate distribution of the nation’s income by expendi- 
‘ure and taxation. There should be two budgets, one 
balanced annually to me2et standing expenditure out of 
current revenue, and “an extraordinary budget to meet 
capital expenditure and such emergency measures as should 
be taken in times of depression to fight unemployment.” 


_In booms [by means of the extraordinary budget] the 
Government’s policy should be to check spending ; in slumps, 
'O encourage it. . . . The two-budget system, provided it 
's used solely for the purpose of regularising economic life, 
is the most efficacious means of controlling the trade cycle, 
and is the one that needs most study. 


Tt 1S not suggested that industry should take any part in 
‘ae general direction of anti-unemployment policy.” The 
pamphlet lists the monetary measures, budgetary measures 
a ,anvestment measures, together with special public 
mt *» training and re-training schemes. Industry could 
pan its development as far as possible to avoid “ the violent 
uctuations in extensions of productive investment that 
are the root cause of irregularities of employment ” ; pursue 
— designed to foster “ maximum production ” ; train 
RO pr + workpeople for other work to assist “ the fluidity 
‘nd mobility of labour”; and keep the Government in- 


——e at all times of all technical and other considerations 
—— for the making of a correct policy. Nothing shrewder 
S yet been said in business circles about the unemploy- 
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ment problem—though there will doubtless be some 
pertinent cynicism about its being said on behalf of one 
of the biggest of monopolists. 


* x x 


Second Thoughts ? 


Two years ago, a defence regulation permitting theatre 
performances on Sunday was annuiled in the House ot 
Commons by 144 votes to 136. Lately, there have been re- 
ports that the House is beginning to repent of its decision, 
and a motion has been tabled to have a new defence 
regulation made. Mr Morrison is naturally reluctant to 
reopen the matter until the Government is assured of 
a majority. Its views are the same as they were two years 
ago, but it does not wish to court defeat again. In the mean- 
time, the theatrical profession has aired its views at a 
stormy meeting where the proverbial actor’s temperament 
got the upper hand. From the reports of the meeting, 
which was called by the bodies representing the acting and 
allied professions, it is difficult to decide exactly which 
actor, and actress, was supporting what, but a resolution 
supporting “ the demand of the Services and the public for 
the opening on Sundays of theatres and music-halls during 
the war” was carried, after the suggestion had been adopted 
that a ballot should be taken of all members of the pro- 
fession including those in the Forces. Whether there is a 
demand for Sunday theatres can only really be tested, as 
Mr Ivor Brown stated in last Sunday’s Observer, by open- 
ing them; if there is no demand, they will soon close. 
But, judged by the crowds in the streets of the West End 
of London, and in other big towns, on Sundays, the demand 
is there. Week-end concerts are having an almost unpre- 
cedented boom. If the demand is there, it is foolish to 
state that Sunday shows should be non-commercial. Why 
should plays be given on a charitable basis, when concerts, 
cinemas and the BBC are run on the same basis on Sun- 
day as on any other day of the week? Actors themselves, 
who protest against the “ commercialisation of Sunday,” are 
not averse to receiving fees for Sunday work from the 
BBC. A more serious criticism of Sunday opening is that 
it might mean a 7-day week for the theatrical profession— 
including call-boys and dressers as well as actors and 
actresses. But there is surely no reason why they should 
not rest on a week-day, when most of their audiences are 
working. Some provincial repertory theatres, for instance, 
have for a long time given no performance on Monday, 
which is aways noted for its bad house. 


* x * 


All Rights Reserved 


The attempt of General Orgaz, the High Commissioner 
of Spanish Morocco, to steal a march on the Allies in 
Tangier, by announcing the incorporation of the zone in 
the Moroccan Protectorate, was perhaps a little naive. In 
law, Tangier remains an International Zone whose status 
and administration is governed by the Statute of 1925 and 
the protocol of 1928. Under this arrangement, Britain, 
France and Italy share the control of the port and its 
hinterland. The British Government has_ consistently 
refused to recognise the legality or the permanence of the 
Spanish occupation of the zone in June, 1940, when the 
international administration was terminated and the legis- 
lative assembly suppressed. In the ensuing period, a modus 
vivendi has been arrived at between the British and Spanish 
authoritics of which the corner stone is the provisional 
agreement of February, 1941, which guaranteed the per- 
sonal rights of British subjects. If the British Government 
has meanwhile refrained from raising the fundamental 
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issue, and has assured Madrid that the landings in North 
Africa last November would in no way compromise the 
temporary arrangement, this policy was, and remains, a 
matter of convenience. In the long run, the British Govern- 
ment fails to recognise any change in the de jure position 
and reserves all rights. No mere statement by the Spanish 
High Commissioner that Tangier is henceforth an integral 
part of Spanish Morocco can change the British attitude. 
This must have been clear in Madrid from the start, and 
the point of the announcement is not immediately plain. 
Berlin has executed several manoeuvres from Tangier in 
the last two years—including the instigation of the notorious 
riots last February—and is perhaps attempting once more 
to embroil the British and Spanish Governments. In fact, 
relations between the British and Spanish authorities in 
Tangier have become increasingly cordial in recent months. 


* * * 


Then There Was One 


Chile’s decision to break off diplomatic relations with 
the three Axis nations was not unexpected. Hinted at for 
several mouths past, the topic has in the last few weeks 
overshadowed all other political issues in Santiago and in 
many other South American capitals. Since the return of 
the Minister of the Interior, Senor Morales, from his visits 
to Washington and Buenos Aires, the trend of policy has 
been unmistakable. Delay at the end was apparently due to 
last fruitless attempts to induce Argentina to pursue a 
common policy, and to complete the framework of Con- 
tinental solidarity. There was never any substantial possi- 
bility that the issue should be submitted to a plebiscite 
on the suggestion of the ex-president, Senor Arture Ales- 
sandri. Public opinion is unmistakably behind President 
Rios, who needs no special mandate. The resolution of the 
Senate, endorsing the President’s decision to break-off rela- 
tions, was carried by the very adequate majority of 30 to 10 
votes, with two abstentions. In the absence of shortsighted 
Axis aggression, which cannot be ruled out, Chile is un- 
likely to enter the war. 


* 


Nowhere is the Chilean decision more keenly discussed 
than in Argentina. The rupture with the Axis in Santiago, 
coming after the Brazilian decision to become fully belli- 
gerent, must lead to a marked advance in public opinion 
in Buenos Aires. But it is less likely than ever that the 
Argentine Government will follow suit. The untimely 
death of General Agustin Justo has robbed the forthcom- 
ing presidential elections of the most outstanding candidate 
opposed to neutrality. There is now little possibility of a 
change of Government—still less that the Government will 
change its standpoint. President Castillo’s decision to regard 
the German Naval Attaché, Captain Niebuhr, as persona 
non grata and to insist on his recall cannot be interpreted as 
a move toward the Allied camp. Captain Niebuhr’s implica- 
tion in certain espionage charges was too notorious to be 
disregarded by any Government still claiming to remain 
strictly neutral. His removal is evidence of neutrality rather 


than of partisanship. The Argentine Government had appa-* 


rently already made it known that in the event of a rupture 
between Chile and the Axis its own policy would remain 
unaffected. Although isolated in the American continent, 
Argentina will continue to draw its ideological inspira- 
tion from Spain and the notion of Hispanidad. It is the 
future of Iberian, rather than Chilean, neutrality which 
exercises the most powerful influence on the policy of Pre- 
sident Castillo and his Foreign Minister, Sehor Guinazu. 


* * * 
Cold Comfort for Roumania 


_The last three months’ fighting in Russia has taken a 
terrific toll of the Roumanian army. When, on Decem- 
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ber 31st, the Russians gave out the enemy’s losses in th. 


Stalingrad area, they claimed the rout or encirclement gy 
ten Roumanian infantry divisions, five cavalry divisions, ang 
one tank division. From other sources comes the news 
that of the six Roumanian divisions operating before Stalin. 
grad itself, four were annihilated. (he number of mep 
killed may well be half a million. The scale of destruction 
in the last weeks has been so great that even the news. 
papers have braved the censorship to criticise the Govem. 
ment for persistently painting a false picture, and to appeal 
for national unity and calm. Since October, 1941, no casualt; 
lists have been published, and newspapers have only been 
allowed to print a given quota of obituaries. A wave 
resignations has marked the disgust of official circles ove; 
the Russian carnage. The Orthodox Church, usually a pilla 
of any current political regime, has been Sharply attacked 
by the Minister of Culture for its failure “to collaborate” 
At the front, the rate of desertion 1s so great that th 
families of deserters are now to be executed in retribu- 
tion. Among the civilian population, hunger, irritation an: 
despair have led to breaches of the peace. This is the 
crumbling society which the Germans have somehow 1 
keep on as a going concern. It is not revolt they fear, bu: 
a straight collapse, both in the economic sphere and in th 
field of administration. They have done what they can to 
bolster up the people’s failing morale. The German Minister 
has even given special assurances that the East is 
impregnable. Antonescu has seen Hitler at his head- 
quarters and “complete unity of view” was announce: 
This is cold comfort for Roumanians, who must continu: 
to sacrifice its manpower in a cause which more and mor: 
of its people believe to be lost. 


* * * 
‘+ National Militia ’’ 


The National Militia, in charge of which Laval ha 
put himself, is no new invention. It is the old Servic: 
d’Ordre Légionnaire (SOL)—Laval’s pretorian guatc— 
under.a new name. The change of name merely indicate 
that the SOL has been separated from the Légion de: 
Combattants which brought it into being. This, in itself, » 
significant. The Légion was a mass organisation. As suc: 
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it was susceptible to the anti-German trend of Frenci 


public opinion. The SOL itself may also have been infected 
with “ heresies”; hence the necessity to cut it off from tx 


mother organisation. In a message to the National Mili, 


Pétain has defined its réle. “Now they and the polit 
remain the only organised force capable of maintain 
order.” Apparently the other force, the new army which 
was to be set up under von Runstedt’s control, is not 
come into being very soon. The other creations, such as th: 


Africa Phalanx, have not been heard of recently ; and te F 


famous Légion Tricolore was dissolved last week. The 
Fuehrer’s dream of Frenchmen fighting beside the Naz! 
does not seem near realisation. Indeed, the reported repst- 
riation of French troops from Tunis and Bizerta sugges 
that the dream has been given up. All that remains hi 
been the task to “ maintain order” at home. But, even ‘ 
this, the National Militia would hardly suffice had it not 
backing of the occupying German troops. 


* *x «x 
ABCA and Beveridge 


Sir James Grigg has told the House of Commons W*! 
he ordered the withdrawal of the ABCA pamphlet with Si 
William Beveridge’s summary of his report. His defenc: 
was disingenuous and, to say the least, unconvincing. Is 
main argument was that ABCA discussions are compulsor 
and compulsory discussions should be kept free of possibi 
political controversy. Secondly, the official brief, which © 
issued to help officers in initiating ABCA debates, and ts 
summary of the report “might easily have conveyed the I™ 
pression that the scheme set out in the Report was settles 
Government policy”; consequently, he thought discussie" 
should be postponed until after the debate in Parliamet! 
by which time, presumably, the Government will have 4 
up its mind. The second argument can easily be oem 
of. If the brief really gave the impression that the = 
had been adopted—though Sir James Grigg w2s wg 
underestimating the intelligence of army officers when 


said so—the obvious thing to do was to issue a new bre’ Tl 


telling them to make it quite clear to their men that & 
plan was still only a plan. As for his main defence. - 
compulsory discussions must be free of controversial (!?" 
did Sir James Grigg realise the alternative? If this 1" ° 
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reafly achieved, ABCA, instead of having the increasing 
success it has hitherto won, will become anaemic and in- 
sipid, and soldiers will regard it as merely another fatigue. 
How there can be free discussion of political and semi- 
political topics, where there is no controversy, it is difficult 
to see. The whole affair is made even more ridiculous by 
the fact that, contrary to one or two stories, any soldier can 
read the Beveridge report as much as he likes, and Com- 
mand education authorities, according to Sir James Grigg, 
are encouraged “to provide lectures on the subject by 
qualified lecturers, both military and civilian, under the 


ordinary Army Education Scheme.” 


* ® * 


« Wings for Victory ”’ 


Another fillip to the national savings campaign is 
about to be given by a nation-wide series of “ Wings for 
Victory ” weeks in which the arts of publicity and the 
spirit of local patriotism will be enlisted to encourage the 
laggard saver to greater efforts of abstinence and to shame 
the spendthrift. London is to open the effort with a 
week’s campaign from March 6th to 13th, during which it 
is hoped that at least £150,000,000 will be subscribed to 
Government loans. This target sets the tone for the whole 
campaign. It is again to be a campaign of big figures 
dominated by the big institutional investors, the banks, 
insurance companies and the like. The old travesty of count- 
ing the banks’ own subscriptions to longer term Govern- 
ment loans financed by encashments of Treasury deposit 


| receipts, though worn threadbare in the Warships and 


War Weapons Weeks, is apparently to be repeated. Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, announcing the campaign and the target 
figure, suggested that the City of London had “ put quite 
a bit by” for this campaign, evidencing the growth in 
clearing bank deposits since the War Weapons Week. In 
its complete misunderstanding and misrepresentation of 
what is meant by true savings, this suggestion was a most 
appropriate comment for the occasion. One could disregard 
these gaffes and recognise the earnest good will and un- 
exceptionable intentions which lie behind them were it not 
for the fact that by this misdirection of effort the savings 
campaign tends; to defeat the cause which it should serve. 
The search for the “ big figures” and the magic by which 
these enormous targets are automatically reached and 
exceeded may do more to bewilder and deter the small 
saver than to encourage him. To see the banks subscribe 
their mnillions to “ Wings for Victory ” Week cannot inspire 
the small saver with any spirit of emulation at all. His own 
contributions appear so swamped by comparison as to lose 
significance altogether. The risk is, therefore, the discourage- 
ment of the very type of saving of which the country needs 
most—not the conversion of some millions of banks’ 
Treasury deposit receipts into National War Bonds, which 
is a mere book-entry, but the genuine abstinence from con- 
sumption on the part of ordinary people which will set free 
labour and materials for the war effort. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Iraq has declared war on the Axis. This is a fitting close 
to the strange cycle which goes from the traitor Rashid al 
Galiani to the trusted statesman, Nuri es-Said. After being 
the only Arab country partly occupied by the Nazis, Iraq is 
now the only Arab state at war with Germany. It is not 


_ that the country will be involved in hostilities as a 
result, 


* 


A Colonial Products Research Council has been set up 
under the chairmanship of Lord Hankey. It will be an 
xecutive body, and its main function will be to consider 
what colomal raw materials may be of value to industry 
and to initiate and supervise research in order to increase 
their use. It is interesting to note that, in announcing 
© appointment of the new Council, the Colonial Office 
‘ teaffirmed the dual mandate—“. . . the Council will 
ave as their principal objective the promotion of the 
Welfare and Prosperity of colonial peoples, and will en- 
deavour also to increase the colonial contribution to the 


Welfare and prosperity of the British Empire and of the 
World as a whole.” 
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HEALTH AND FOOD RATIONS 


WHAT 





ARE 


| VITAMINS? 


No one had heard of a vitamin until a few 
years ago and very few people have ever 
seen a vitamin. But vitamins are im- 
portant food factors without which no diet 
can be complete. The essential vitamins in 
the human diet are A, Bi, B2, C and D. 
Vitamin A helps us to see in the dark (the 
vision of night-fighter pilots depends a lot 
on vitamin A) and it also helps to protect 
us from colds and other infections. Vitamin 
D builds firm bones and strong teeth. 
Vitamin C is the anti-scurvy vitamin and 
the vitamins B: and Bz are good for the 
nerves and the appetite. 

There is no danger of vitamin shortage if 
a careful selection 1s made from the foods 
available. Vitamin A is found in carrots, 
green vegetables, fat fish and fish liver oil; 
vitamin D, though short in other foods, is 
abundantly available also in fish liver oil; 
vitamins Bi and B2 in National Wheatmeal 
bread and yeast extract; and vitamin C in 
garden produce such as potatoes, swedes 
and green vegetables. 











These natural foods should be included 
regularly in the diet. 


This is one of a series of announcements issued in support 
of the Government's food policy by the makers of 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Ore on the Lakes 


(From an Industrial Correspondent) 


Cleveland, December 26th 


+ be 850-mile course from the head of the Great Lakes 
to the ports on the southern shore of Lake Erie has 
long been carrying more tons of cargo than any other 
steamer route in the world. Now the fleet operators are 
planning to haul 100 million long tons of iron ore alone 
next year. Because of the concentration upon iron, records 
are less likely to be broken in the other great bulk 
cargoes, coal, limestone and grain. 

The first cargo of 1942 iron was delivered on March 24th, 
two weeks earlier than any previous opening. With the help 
of new or converted icebreakers, the opening next spring 
may be again advanced by 10 days or more, though almost 
everything depends on the weather. In most winters, even 
with the most powerful icebreakers, it would be impossible 
to take the ships through the narrower channels, not to 
mention the difficulty of handling frozen ore. Railroad 
car ferries, however, run all winter on the open lakes. 

More than 350 ships will be engaged in the United States 
and Canadian ore trade of 1943, including about a score 
which were completed this year or will be delivered before 
the next close of navigation. Little is heard outside the 
United States of the shipbuilding industry of the Lakes : 
but a remarkable programme of bulk carriers has shared the 
yard capacity with small naval vessels designed to go down 
the St. Lawrence or Chicago canals to the sea. 

In the season which ended this week with the arrival of 
the last cargo at the blast-furnace docks in Cleveland, a 
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little over 92 million tons of ironstone were moved. The 
years goal had been go million tons. The 1942 performanc: 
exceeded last year’s, itself of record-breaking volume, by 
almost 12 million tons. The ore delivered this year is cap. 
able of being smelted into approximately 47 million tons 
of pig iron; but several million tons will go directly into 
the steel furnaces, All this ore came from six “ ranges” or 
mining districts not far from Lake Superior. Most of it wa 
mined in the open pits of the Mesabi range, north of the 
west end of Lake Superior. The Mesabi,-a word meaning 
“giant” in the Chippewa tongue, celebrated the soth anni- 
versary of its first shipments last month. 


Lake Steamers 


The largest cargoes of 1942 were again hauled by the 
Canadian freighter Lemoyne, which loaded 17,082 gross 
tons at Superior, Wis., for Hamilton, Ont. On another tip 
she took 17,775 tons of coal from Ashtabula, Ohio, to Ham- 
ilton. The United States Steel Corporation’s new 640-fo0i 
carrier Leon Fraser, with a capacity of 18,600 tons, or one 
of her four sister ships, is expected to capture next years 
record. 

The ore trade of the Lakes is handled in a highly special- 
ised type of craft which has developed gradually in 9o years 
experience. To-day’s carriers have been described as glori- 
fied box girders. They are long flat-topped vessels with 
almost no sheer—straight steel tanks with blunt bow and 
stern. The pilot house and officers’ quarters are just back 
of the bow and the propulsion machinery and crews 
quarters in the stern, with more than 300 feet of hatcnes 
between. Saltwater sailors think of these vessels as clumsy 
and underpowered, but they are rigidly adapted, not only to 
the mechanical requirements of rapid loading and unloading, 
but to the competitive economics of the trade. Until this 
year, speed was never thought so important as minimum 
time in the turn round; but the introduction of Lenw 
turbines in the new Steel Corporation’s ships is clipping 
more than a day from the seven days hitherto required 
for the round trip. In the newest freighters, a pound o 
coal is now producing almost one horsepower. 

The development of Lake shipping has had the help 
a number of men from the Clyde. Among those prominent! 
in the construction industry are John T. Webster, former! 
vice-president of the Great Lakes Engineering Works; 
John E. Steinman, general superintendent of the America 
Ship Building Company ; Archibald Rankin, chief enginec! 
of the Manitowoc Shipbuilding Company; and Dean 
Herbert C, Sadler, of the University of Michigan, a nav 
architect. All four either served apprenticeships along tht 
Clyde or were graduated from the University of Glasgow. 
Masters of Lake ships are essentially pilots rather that 
navigators, according to Mr Webster. They steer bY 
compass and dead reckoning, use miles in place of knots 
left and right instead of port and starboard, and are gettint 
away from speaking of fathoms. Most ships on the Lakes 
now have the gyro compass, the radio direction finder 30 
the ship-to-shore radio. 

In the busy seasons, a carrier on the main route is almo* 
never out of sight of another ship. This year, in t 
approaches to the two series of straits, five or six of them 
were usually in view. In normal times, most of them ca! 
coal upbound, some of which fuels locomotives as far We" 
as Winnipeg ; but in 1942 everything was sacrificed © 
speed of movement in ore. Most of the ships are owned 0 
managed in Cleveland ; and this year they were operatee 
practically as a single fleet under Alexander T. Wood, Offic 
of Defence Transportation director for the Great Lakes 
with offices in Cleveland. . 

In Duluth, Minn., late in the season, a 600-foot shi? 
took on 13,700 long tons of ore in 72 minutes in a rout 
operation. Unloading on Lake Erie or at the Chicago doc 
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;; a matter of three to five hours. The high ore docks on 
Lake Superior, on which the trains run Out 2,000 feet 
alongside the ships, the stiff-legged unloading machinery 
with its 1§-ton buckets, and the car dumpers in the coal 
trade, handling 50 tons at a time, are the spectacular 
features on an otherwise rather monotonous shore. This 
mechanical equipment, together with the dimensions of the 
St Mary’s Canal and the other channels, hold ship design 
within very close standards, 

Due to the subordination of coal to ore this year, the 
coal movement failed to equal last year’s, but did exceed 
48 million tons. Far more coal than usual is being handled 
by rail. About 1.5 million tons of ore in addition were 
hauled by rail from mines in the Lake Superior district. 
Fogs, rains and gales made the 1942 season more than 
usually difficult towards its close, but the ore trade got 
through without the disasters it has sometimes suffered. 
About 30 lives were lost near the end of the season in the 
sinking of an ore barge and its tug, one of the units of a 
large fleet of tankers and barges which were hauling 
petroleum and gasoline eastward. 

Stocks of iron ore at the furnaces now total about 53 
million tons, or about a six-month supply for the furnaces 
using lake ore. This is the largest pile on record. It 
occupies all the available storage space ; but the margin will 
be required for the new furnaces which will go into blast 
next year. 


American Notes 


Controlled Materials 


The new Controlled Materials Plan has been charac- 
terised by Mr Eberstadt, vice-chairman of WPB, as “ the 
final plan-—not because it is perfect, but because there is 
a limit to human patience.” The main advance is contained 
in one key sentence :— 


Regardless of how the master programme is made up and 
balanced, it must be kept within the over-all limit imposed 
by the supply of available raw materials, manpower, and other 
resources. 

Ar last it has been publicly recognised that indefinite 
expansion in every direction at the same time defeats its 
own ends; that plans for increased production must be 
based on realistic estimates of increased supplies of 
materials ; that provision for essential civilian needs must 
be given equal consideration with the demands of the 
Forces ; and that one part of the programme can only be 
increased at the expense of some other part. This is the 
hardly-learned lesson of the first vear of war production. 


* 


The responsibility for putting it into practice falls to 
the Controlled Materials Plan. Its basic assumption is that 
if the demand for steel, steel alloys, copper, and aluminium 
can be satisfactorily adjusted to the available supplies, that 
other goods in short supply automatically will fall into 
line. The current rubber scare shows that this perhaps 
1s t00 Optimistic. The War Production Board is at present 
taking the final steps to set CMP in motion. On Janu- 
ary Ist, the “claimant agencies” were required to submit 
to the War Production Board their requirements of “con- 
trolled materials” in the second and third quarters of 
1943, together with preliminary estimates for the remainder 
of 1943, and rough guesses for the first half of 1944. By 
January 15th, the Controlled Materials Branches of the 
WPB had analysed these figures, and late last week they 
Submitted them to the WPB Requirements Committee, 
Which is in charge of the country’s raw materials alloca- 
tions. On February rst, the Committee will allocate “ con- 
trolled materials ” for the second quarter of this year to 
the claimant agencies, who will in turn divide their allot- 
ments between their prime-contractors in February and 
early March. In view of the larg: amount of preliminary 
Work in Starting the new plan, the second quarter of this 
‘car is to be treated as a transition period ; but the WPB 
is determined to have the plan in full operation from 
July Ist. On its succ2ssful working, the fulfilment of all! 
gg war production schedules will be largely dependent. 
om: announced by Mr Donald Nelson at a press 
- erence last November, is Officially described as “a 
noe — plan for controlling the flow of critical materials 
hemi ar Production.’ Its two main aims are (1) to adjust 
Gy nigger for critical materials to the supply ; and 
oa make the quantity and type of materials needed 

able at the time required to meet approved pro- 
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Gas contributes to our daily lives 
in many ways. Gas helps to win the Battle for 
Fuel by providing half a ton of coke from every 
ton of coal used in the gas works. Gas - making 
releases other priceless by-products, from which a 
thousand and one familiar articles are produced— 
from the tar for our roads and the flavourings for 
our foods to explosives, plastics and the homely 


aspirin tablet. 


But for the Gas Industry, the land would never 
bear such bumper crops. Among the most im- 
portant by-products of gas-making are agricultural 
fertilisers, 80,000 tons of which are produced 


every year by the Gas Industry. 
Just now gas and its precious by-products are 


Do YOUR bit 


in the Battle for Fuel by burning less gas. 


needed most for war purposes. 


HOW TO SAVE GAS 


Ask for helpful pamphlets 
at your Gas Showrooms 
or from British Commer- 
cial Gas Association, I, 
Grosvenor Place, London, 
S.W.I. 
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grammes. It represents an improvement of the so-called 
“Production Requirements Plan” (PRP) which replaced 
the original priorities system of raw materials allocations 
from October 1st last, and which, with the exception ol 
the “controlled materials,” remains the basis of the 
country’s materials allocation system, The main charac- 
teristics of “controlled materials” are their outstanding 
importance in war production and their scarcity in relation 
to approved requirements. For the time being, there are 
three large groups of controlled materials, namely, steel 
(i.e., carbon and alloy steels), copper and aluminium. Only 
these materials will be allocated under the special CMP, 
but manufacturers receiving their steel, copper and alu- 
minium under this plan are accorded automatically increased 
priority in the purchase of all other raw materials allocated 
under the general PRP. The main feature of the CMP 
is the fact that it switches one of seven contract-placing 
Government departments (Army, Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion, Aircraft Scheduling Unit, Lend-Lease, Board of 
Economic Warfare and Civilian Supply) called “claimant 
agencies” under the plan, between the consumer of the 
steel, copper and aluminium (i.e., the war contractor) and 
the WPB Requirements Committee. In this, it represents 
a copy of the British steel allocation system, and introduces 
double control in both the allocation and the use of “con- 
trolled materials” without interfering with the strong 
central direction of the war production effort. The new 
plan, after having overcome its initial organisational diffi- 
culties, will, to use Mr Nelson’s words, “assure the use 
of every bit of critical material in the place where it will 
do the most good towards winning the war.” What this 
can mean is shown by the fact that the United States, 
despite the existing “shortages,” has more copper, alu- 
minium and steel at its disposal today than the rest of 
the world put together. 


* * * 


Strike Against Lewis 

The strike of two union branches in the Pennsylvania 
anthracite mines had to be referred to the President for 
settlement in view of the refusal of the miners to obey the 
request of the War Labour Board to return to work ; it is 
ow reported that the miners have refused even the Presi- 
cents request. Although there is a demand for higher wages, 
-he main and original point at issue is the increase in union 
cues levied by the United Mine Workers, It is, therefore, 
an intra-union matter, but raised to national significance, 
partly because of its effect on coal supplies in the east, and 
wecause it is One more expression of discontent with the 
nigh-handedness of Mr Lewis. The anthracite miners, who 
are in a minority in the union, have always had a grievance 
xecause they were outweighed by the soft-coal miners ; and 
this was inflamed to strike-pitch by a 50 per cent increase 
monthly dues voted by a union which admittedly is one 
of the wealthiest in the United States, and has at least 
$7,000,000 in its treasury. The funds of the union are at 
the disposal of Mr Lewis, who has not grudged to spend 
them in his war against the CIO ; and the complaint of the 
strikers that there is no provision for accounting by the 
leaders suggests that miners are not entirely in sympathy 
with Mr Lewis’s feuds. They also point out that with the 
existence of the check-off they have no choice but to pay 
or lose their jobs. The situation is a difficult one for the 
War Labour Board, which has sanctioned the check-off and 
maintenance of membership contracts. Latest reports sug- 
gest that the President may order a Government seizure of 
the mines in order to get the strikers to return. But in the 
end it is likely that the anthracite miners may break away 
from Lewis entirely and rejoin the CIO, which recently has 
been scoring local successes against Lewis’ District 50 in 
Pennsylvania industrial elections. The strike is not of vast 
importance in itself, but it points the continued unsatis- 
factory nature of union relations in the United States. and 
is likely to be cited as proof of the need for stricter control 
of union funds and policies by those whose inclinations are 
as illiberal and autocratic as those of John L. Lewis himseif 
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Debate Over Africa 


Recent dispatches make it clear th i 
the unanimous blank-cheque i ng oo gs 
States of North African policy that appeared to ex 
or three _weeks azo. Among at least the vocal sect 
the public there is a vigorous and at times 
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debate going on, There are, for instance, in Dayij 
Lawrence, of the New York Sun, William and Philip Simms 
of the Scripps-Howard papers, staunch upholders of the 
policy of “ collaboration,” and bitter critics of so-called 
“British sniping at Eisenhower.” Lawrence recently wen | 
so far as to suggest that the reason for this sniping wa, | 
British anxiety to see Eisenhower replaced by a British 
general, a fantastic and unworthy charge which M; 
Bracken’s statement has done something to dispel. There 
is also a tendency to believe that a solution of the Nort 
African muddle has beea held up by the insistence of some 
British Cabinet Ministers that a civil administration ). 
established under de Gaulle, an arrangement which th- 
American Government is said to be unwilling to accep; 
Right at the other extreme is the position taken by a paper 
like the Washington Post, which severely censures th: PF 
quality of the political advice with which General Eisen. 

hower has been provided, speaks of “ hopeless mismanage. 








ment by civilian American officials on the spot” ani > 7 
reminds its readers that * V 
Americans should be the last to complain of free speech [7 mé 
since we have never been loth to indulge in it, whether the [— an 
subject was India or Britain’s military efforts or the Beveridg: [7 Jol 
plan. : esc 
The State Department, which recently was riding so very thr 
1igh, has not been immune. Dorothy Thompson condemn: firs 
its collaboration with the men of Vichy and its “ persisten: FF 
snubbing of de Gaulle,” as likely to wreck resistance in Co 
the occupied countries. The New York Post demands 2 Ca 
end of “ Vichy-washy half-measures ” and continues: — = lor 
We think the time has come to put the State Departmen: str 
in charge of a new set of characters who have no connection Po © 
with our past diplomatic mistakes. The same department’ Be 
which thought Mussolini would stay out of the war, which fF Pr 
thought Japan could be bought off with oil, and that France siv 
would hold and Russia collapse, has now performed a reverse Br 


miracle. It has actually cast a cloud over our relations with 


England. ee a 
This, of course, is extreme and unfair. The Herald Tribune. [@ 
which by printing an outspoken and anti-State Department fF ple 
dispatch from its London correspondent, Geoffrey Parson. — as 
revealed for the first time the depth and extent of Brits) tio 
disquiet over North Africa, complains rather of unnecessary & it 
secrecy : — ~ gu 

There has not been a really frank or intelligible news F% ing 

dispatch from North Africa since the landings more than 7 7] 

two months ago. . . . The time has come when it is impera Ba oo, 

tive that some wholesome draughts of fresh air be let im 

the festering North African situation—a condition which FF . 

urgently demands correction, and a condition, we suspect. Foe "8 

which arises less from specific policies adopted in North Fag Pr 

Africa than from the secrecy, censorship, and propagand: — of 

in which they have been wrapped. mm "2 
Walter Lippmann, the Tribune’s famous columnist, hs FF of 
had even sharper things to say:— tut 

The time has come to cease misleading the Amencan 7 rth 
public by pretending the political situation in North Afnc ‘or 
which is our responsibility, is muddled because of what ha an 
been said and thought about it in London, It is ju & nat 
unsportsmanlike to seek for a scapegoat, and unworthy 0! ] 

a great people. fro 
Mr Lippmann was also openly critical of the political judg- SOC 
ment of Mr Robert Murphy, and referred to the wa 

inspired campaign in the American press which, only thin!) 7 

veiled, has made it appear that, in the opinion of the State [Ee Th 

and War Departments, Eisenhower’s military position * pn 
being undermined and his army put in jeopardy by the gai 

machinations of the British Foreign Office and of de Gaulle. livi 

and of those Americans who presumed to suggest—though mi! 

ed panna ep +* y-aege necessity for rege wa 

ere no at ; i ic 

me dey PPY ng themselves in bed w . 
How far either extreme point of view is shared by t lea 
public is hard to say. The average American, while n0 the 
altogether happy about the North African arrangement ree 
was probably content to accept them as long as they Ca: 
appzared likely to bring results, and inclined to reset 
criticism which by implication appeared to reflect on 4 
popular American general and the first major expedition 
force. Now that the censorship is beginning to spring !¢** 
however, the press may be trusted to make clear exactly as 
what is at stake. There are dangers, however ; besides th Ag 
friction and frayed tempers for which the situation » fie 
responsible, the greatest lies in the moral that the isola- to 
tionists will be only too quick to draw in this period © 2 
frustration and bewilderment—that American intervention thr 
in European or world affairs wins no gratitude, but merely 7 
breeds squabbling over issues which appear remote 2? wa 


obscure. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The End ot the Conservative Party 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


December 14th, 1942 


HY ihe Conservative Party selected John Bracken as its 

national leader is easily explained by the conviction of 
many Conservatives that the party was dying on its feet 
and by their determination to make a fresh start. But why 
John Bracken should accept the post is a question that 
escaped the political pundits as they analysed events of the 
three-day Conservative Convention in Winnipeg, the party’s 
first National Convention since 1938. 

There was agreement on one point—that Bracken as 
Conservative leader marked a historic turning point in 
Canadian affairs. A veteran agrarian leader, the shrewd 
long-lasting Premier of Manitoba, Bracken appeared 
strangely in the line of , succession from Sir John A. 
Macdonald, Sir Robert Borden, Arthur Meighen and R. B. 
Bennett. His first step was to change the party’s name to 
Progressive Conservative, with more emphasis on progres- 
sive. On allowing his name to go before the Convention, 
Bracken said there would be no misunderstanding his 
position if the party became generally recognised as a 
national progressive movement. 

In view of the prevailing cynicism regarding political 
platforms, which are interpreted by many people merely 
as election apparatus, the importance of Bracken’s declara- 
tion in accepting the leadership was largely overlooked. But 
it will undoubtedly sink in as he proceeds. “I shall be 
guided by a few basic objectives,” he said, virtually thrust- 
ing aside the laborious platform drafted by delegates. 

He listed 14 points of his own “ People’s Charter.” These 
covered general objectives: the right of every man to have 
a job at fair wages, on the basis of service given ; the 
right of private enterprise to a fair return and of the 
producers to a fair share of the nation’s income ; the right 
of equal opportunity in education, in social security ; the 
right of the taxpayer to a fair system of taxation ; the right 
of the public to efficient public administration ; the right of 
future generations to a world of plenty and of peace, In 
a recent speech, Bracken laid down three primary. essentials 
for the post-war world: an international system of security, 
an international police force and the restoration of inter- 
national trade. 

His 14th point was: “ The right of the people to expect 
from Yheir leaders a determined effort to disencumber 
society from the barriers to world trade, world progress and 
world peace.” The difference in direction and purpose found 
in the Conservative Convention’s tariff plank may be judged. 
The Convention plank was: “We believe that the guiding 
principle of Canadian tariff policy should be (a) to provide 
gainful occupation, (b) to maintain a high standard of 
living, (c) to ensure a fair price to the consumer.” Well 
might the Montreal Gazette exclaim that the tariff plank 
was not much different in principle from that adopted in 
1927. But those who know Bracken say Bracken’s tariff 
Plank will certainly be the party’s plank as long as he is 
leader, and his plank is based on convictions hardened in 

€ years following the Ottawa Agreements, which cor- 
responded to the most devastating years in the history of 

nadian agriculture. 


Bracken’s Career 


Bracken’s career is not as well known in detail in Canada 
A it should be. He left the presidency of the Manitoba 
Parsee College (he had previously been professor of 
= hus in the University of Saskatchewan) in 1922 
s cad the Progressives, who had just won a majority of 
rats in the Manitoba legislature. His chief opposition 


through the years was the Liberal Party, until the growing 
Pressure in the wheat industry, which coincided 
term of the Bennett Conservative Government 


economic 
with the 


from 1930 to 1935, forced Bracken into sharp opposition 
tc federal policies. He moved naturally towards the Liberals. 
Then, when the Bennett Government refused to guarantee 
deposits in the stricken Manitoba savings bank, though it 
guaranteed the chartered banks against loss in taking over 
the provincial bank, Bracken effected an alliance with the 
Liberals. His Liberal-Progressive following won an election. 
These developments coincided with the beginning of the 
end of the Conservative Party in Western Canada, which 
has not come back since the débdcle of 1935. 

Bracken’s divergence from Mackenzie King is equally 
interesting. —The Manitoba Premier campaigned for the 
Liberals in 1935. The next year his Provincial Government 
reached a low ebb in its fortunes and became dependent on 
small Social Credit and Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation groups for a clear majority. This was for Bracken 
the beginning of a revival of the old progressivism. He 
swung away from the Liberal Party, since the plight of 
agriculture mended too slowly. He formed a Western Wheat 
Committee, which became the chief lobby for agricultural 
rehabilitation. His Government arranged an exchange of 
Manitoba honey for Munich beer and initiated a barter 
deal of Manitoba products for German electrical equipment, 
which the outbreak of war ruined. He began organising 
an independent Commission to go to Europe to seek 
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markets for Canadian farm products. Bracken’s course was 
a direct criticism of the farm and marketing policies of 
the King Government. 7 

At the Ottawa Conference in January, 1941, on the Sirois 
Report on Dominion-Provincial relations, Bracken was the 
clearest, most convincing advocate of the reforms set out 
in that Report. Professor Creighton has said: “In the long 
run, the Report will certainly be regarded as one of the 
greatest State papers in the entire history of the British 
Empire. It includes both a comprehensive, factual survey 
of the problem of Canadian Federalism in its historical 
development and a constructive, balanced programme of 
reform.” The Sirois Report or equivalent reforms may be 
taken to represent Bracken’s programme of domestic policies. 


Underestimation 


John Bracken has always been underestimated. First, the 
Liberals in 1922 thought to absorb him in due course, as 
they did many other Progressive leaders. Thuse they did 
not absorb are all gone except Bracken. Now again, in 1942, 
it is obvious that the Conservatives, especially the high- 
tariff wing, have underestimated him. This is due in part 
to underestimation of the times. Since the war started, 
the geographical centre of Canadian agriculture has shifted 
away from the Eastern Provinces. It is found to-day in 
Manitoba, and Bracken is the logical voice of agriculture, 
still Canada’s greatest industry. But the war has also 
destroyed many of the ancient tenets of Canadian protec- 
tionism. Industry which has out-produced in quality and 
undercut in cost some equivalent industries in Britain and 
the United States will never again enjoy unchallenged its 
former theories of protection. If it can do it with machine- 
guns, why not sewing machines, automobiles and harvesting 
machines? Bracken has stood for reductions in farm costs, 
and there is no reason to think he will ever change. 

The reasons impelling him to accept the Conservative 
leadership are found in his record. As a political innovator, 
whose practical success lies in obtaining common agreement 
among diverse elements, he looks for a new national p10o- 
gressive movement in Canada. It wili be the end of the 
traditional Conservative Party. It will probably cut the 
ground from under the rising CCF. 

But, most important, it will provide an adequate alterna- 
tive to the present Liberal Government, for which the 
present Parliament is heavily over-weighted. To ascribe his 
entry into federal politics to personal ambition is to risk 
the easy mistake that misses the factors motivating a man’s 
actions. Bracken’s actions are based on a conviction that 
an alternative Government must emerge and on a sense of 
economic trends in Canada in which he has rarely been 
mistaken in the past. 


Roumanian War Economy 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


January 12th 

A SHORT time ago, the Ministry for Economic Affairs was 
re-formed with the aim of organising and “ steering ” 
Roumania’s entire economy by one single Ministry. The 
activities of the different Ministries for agriculture, public 
works, finance, supply, the departments for aryanisation, 
for trade, industry and mining, and the Central Bank, are 
to be co-ordinated by the new Ministry. The main execu- 
tive organs are an Economic Council of Ministers and the 
Commissar for prices. Outstanding among the new depart- 
ments is the Ministry for Army Supply and War 
Production, which controls mining and heavy industries. 
German infiuence is very noticeable, and the aim is un- 
doubtedly to establish central control over the entire 
economy. 

There is, however, a fundamental difficulty in the way 
of an effective war economy in Roumania. The country is 
sull predominantly a country of peasants, working small 
plots of land without modern machinery and organisation. 
Total mobilisation has deprived agriculture of manpower 
and draught animals. This explains why the ambitious 
cultivation plans of 1941 and 1942 could not be fulfilled. 
Winter sowing in 1942 is reported to have reached only 
90 per cent, and total sowing in the 1941-42 agricultural 
season remained under 90 per cent of the plan. The in- 
corporation of Bessarabia and Transnistria, that is. the 
Odessa province of Soviet Russia, naturally resulted in a 
much larger agricultural area. 

The lack of an efficient agricultural organisation, which 
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would enable the peasants to use modern productiog 
methods, resulted in a strange adaptation of the Russian 
system of Kolkhoz. Last summer, the Government decreeg 
the organisation of Peasant Communities. Peasants are 
combine in a production community, which is legally estab. 
lished if 15 peasants agree to form it. These communities 
are registered, and their activities include the purchase 
or hire of machinery, seeds, breeding livestock and othe; 
material. Land may also be bought or rented, and credits 
may be taken. The peasants belonging to a community yjlj 
harvest their plots individually, but the output will be solg 
co-operatively. The whole system appears to be a mixture 
of feudal traditions, western cO-Operative experience, and 
collective principles. Although new communities will have 
priority rights for all siate assistance, the response has s9 
far been poor. A semi-official estimate states that 3,000 
peasants, owning altogether 15,000 acres of land, haye 
formed such communities. The total arable land exceeds 
25 million acres. 

Under German influence, attempts are made to expand 
the cultivation of root crops, oilseeds, industrial crops and 
rice. Apart from an increase in the acreage under oilseed; 
and potatoes, no appreciable success could be reported, and 
70 to 80 per cent of the total acreage is still under cereals. 
The succession of bad harvests made the rationing of bread 
necessary as well as the suspension of wheat exports. The 
standard loaf is a mixture of 70 per cent wheat and 30 per 
cent barley, potato flour, maize or flour made from pulse. 
After another failure of the sugar beet crop, the sugar 
shortage has become very pronounced. It seems at first 
sight a paradox that a steady increase in the livestock popv- 
lation has been reported. It expresses, however, a sort 
of passive resistance of the peasant population against 
the requisitioning of the harvest at unremunerative prices. 
Cereals are fed to livestock instead of being delivered to 
Government agencies. The system of maximum prices for 
agricultural produce without effective methods of delivery 
naturally tends to create a black market, and it seems that 
the considerable increase in prices for all cereals has no 
eliminated black market activities. Last year, a free market 
for maize was re-established, but without any success. No 
appreciable quantities were released by the peasants, and 
a new maximum price was decreed. 

German purchasing organisations, particularly the 
Solagra, have been active for a long time, and the co- 
operatives of the Volksdeutschen are the main agencies for 
the collection of agricultural produce for export to Germany 
which is still continuing on a large scale. In exchange, 
Germany has delivered some agricultural machinery. Apart 
from sickles, scythes, spades and other small implements, 
Germany exported to Roumania, in 1942, 2,814 tractors, 
40,000 ploughs, 1,500 seed drilling machines, 2,230 reapers. 
and 250 threshing machines. This is totally inadequate for 
replacement of conscribed labour and draught animals, not 
to mention the intensive agriculture which is the main 
concern of the Germans, Average yields per acre are only 
50 per cent of the yields obtained in central and western 
Europe. There is no prospect of increasing agricultural pro- 
duction during the war. It may be assumed that, so long 45 


the war lasts, harvests will steadily decline even with 
favourable weather. 


Germany’s Industrial Penetration 


Roumania’s industrial activities are completely dominated 
by direct collaboration with Germany, and to a smaller 
extent with Italy. The leading iron and steel works and 
shipyards, as well as the oil companies, are practically con- 
trolled by German concerns, such as the Hermann Goerin? 
Works, the Kontinentale Oel AG, Mannesmann and Krupp. 

The small manufacturing industry is largely engaged 00 
German sub-contracts for civilian articles, and it seems 
that some raw materials are still being exported from 
Germany and Czechoslovakia to Roumania. After the t- 
organisation of the oil industry, a slight increase in produc- 
tion was reported, and the total output in 1942 is estimated 
at 5.6 million tons, against §-1 million tons in 1941. The 
export of crude oil has been prohibited and the rationing 
of petrol and fuel oil tightened. Almost the only informa- 
uon on €conomic activities are regular statistics on the 
founding of new industrial enterprises. These figures 2° 
mo Pe gar and German capital interests are 00 

iderable. During the first six months of 1942, 75 0¢* 
firms were established against so during the corresponding 
period of 1941. The capital increased from Lei 173 
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which are much more pronounced than in any other 
Danubian country. The official price index, listing the 
maximum prices, increased by roughly 200 per cent from 
August, 1939, to June, 1942. During the summer and early 
autumn, the price level remained almost unchanged, but 
at the end of November and during December of last year 
prices again rose rapidly. Sugar increased by 60 per cent, 
petrol by 68 per cent and tobacco by $0 per cent. Postal 
and traffic rates were also increased. The turnover tax was 
fixed at § per cent against the former 4 per cent, and all 
excises were levelled up considerably. Wages and salaries, 
which had been raised some time ago, are again far behind 
the new general rise. District prefects and mayors 
nave been forced to release foodstuffs and fuel below the 
maximum prices for the supply of the lowest-paid classes. 
Black market activities are widespread because of a totally 
inefficient price control. The so-called price scissors, that is, 
the difference between low agricultural prices and high 
prices for industrial commodities, seem to have resulted 
in the hoarding of money by peasants who appear to hope 
that one day the price relation may become more 
favourable. 

Financial policy is indicated by the official report that 
total expenditure during 1941-42, amounting to Lei 160,100 
millions, was covered to the extent of 46.3 per cent by 
revenue. During the first nine months of 1942, excise and 
other indirect taxes yielded Lei 36,700 millions, against 
Lei 20,200 millions during the corresponding period of 
1941. Monopoly revenue increased in the same period from 
Lei 7,100 millions to Lei 17,500 millions. The increase in 
direct taxes was, however, much smaller, rising from 
Lei 6,800 millions to Lei 10,100 millions. The main part of 
the revenue is thus derived more and more from indirect 
taxes. A considerable part of expenditure is accounted for by 
public works, particularly the improvement of rail and road 
communications and waterways, but the major part is 
military expenditure, amounting to Lei 130,000 millions 
during the last two years, which equals the total military 
expenditure during the previous twelve years. 


Portugal’s Budget 


January 2nd. 
Dr. Costa LeEITE, Portuguese Minister of Finance, in his 
preamble to the estimates for 1943, points out that while 
both receipts and expenditure are much above the 1942 
figures, the practice of spending only within income is still 
maintained. Aggregate receipts will be greater, despite a 
heavy drop in import duties. These, put at 460,000 contos 
(I conto = £10) in 1939, were estimated at only 300,000 
contos for 1942, a sum which is unlikely to be reached, and 
which justifies a reduction in the 1943 estimate to 250,000 
contos. There is a lucid explanation of the Government’s 
financial policy. It is claimed that together the banking 
system and the Treasury had immobilised over 3 million 
contos during 1942, funds that would otherwise have 
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weighed on the market and added to the danger of 
inflation. 

On the expenditure side, national defence accounts for 
the major outlay, although the increased cost of all 
material, over and above the items needed by the armed 
forces, has also affected the figures. There is, nevertheless, 
no cutting down on social services ; on the contrary, a new 
fund has been started, with 30,000 contos as its nucleus, 
with the object of improving the lot of Portugal’s civil 
servants. An official enquiry into their means of subsistence, 
now in progress, appears to show that in view of the in- 
creases in the cost of living, their position ought to be 
— without delay. The 1943 estimates are given 

elow :— 


1943 EsTIMATES 


Revenue Expenditure 
contos contos 
Ordinary ...... 2,302,425 Ordinary....... 2,292,529 
Extraordinary.. 1,167,774 Extraordinary .. 1,176,825 
3,470,199 3,469,354 


Estimated Surplus 845 contos. 


Books Received 


‘* Excess Profits Tax and NDC.” By N. E. Mustoe 
(London) Pitman. 418 pages and insets. 25s. net. 


This is a discussion, and to some extent an explanation, 
of very complex rules relating to these two taxes. But the 
whole of the legislation is reproduced in the appropriate 
section of the discussion. The whole is illustrated with 
numerous examples. By subdivision into short chapters 
and the inclusion of a useful index reference is greatly 
facilitated. 


Eastern Europe and the United States. By J. Hanc. 
World Peace Foundation, 95 pages. $0.50. 


America Faces the War Series. No. 17. Interests of the United 
States as a World Power. By W. H. Shepardson. (London) 
H. Milford. 32 pages. 6d. net. 

PELICAN BOOKS: 

American Public Affairs Pamphlets. No. 73. After the War? 


By Maxwell S. Stewart. (New York) Public Affairs Com- 
mittee. 32 pages. I0 cents. 


Peace Aims and Post-War Planning. A Bibliography Selected 
and Annotated by F. M. Brodie. (Boston) World Peace 
Foundation. 53 pages. 25 cents. 


Reconstruction and Town and Country Planning. By Sir Gwilym 
Gibbon. (London) The Architect and Building News, 
2 Breams Buildings, E.C. 4. 267 pages. 15s. net. 


The Historian Looks Forward. By J. H. Clapham. 
Ball Lecture, June, 1942. (London) H. Milford. 
Is. net. 


Mathieson’s Handbook for Investors for 1943. (London) Fredc. 
C. Mathieson and Sons, 16, Copthall Avenue, E.C.2. 331 
pages. 5s. net. 

City of Birmingham. Financial Statement, 1940-1941. (Bir- 
mingham) Treasurer's Department, Council House. 363 
pages. No price stated. 


(Boston) 
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Patent Reform—lIl 





Encouragement of Enterprise 


N article on patent reform in The Economist of 
A January 16th drew a picture of the results of the 
existing patent legislation, in an industrial set-up very 
different from that for which it was originally planned, and 
suggested that a drastic overhaul was needed. The object 
of the present article is to attempt an analysis of the pro- 
blems to be solved in encouraging new developments with- 
out giving undue power to those who make them avail- 
able to the public. This is no new problem. Its solution 
has been attempted more than once in this and other 
countries ; but advance in political ideas, no less than the 
development of industrial and financial technique, raises 
the hope that a fresh survey may lead to more promising 

Its. ; 

: yee of existing patents suggests that it would be 
extremely difficult to define just what is capable of securing 
this protection. What is, however, very evident is that 
patents are extended to matters of greatly varying degrees 
of importance. Real discoveries are not the subject matter 
of patents. Speaking very broadly, the fruits of the pioneer 
scientific research of the civilised world are made public and 
become the property of all nations without fee or condi- 
tion, and without reward to the discoverer, other than the 
personal satisfactions of standing and kudos. It is only the 
little bit of tinkering which has a cash value. In the one 
case, the assurance that the confines of ignorance have been 
pressed back a step is the reward ; in the other, the public 
is all too often made to pay a very high price for a benefit 
which must be assumed to be real, since people are ready 
to pay for it. 

Not so very long ago, the above was in no sense an 
exaggeration of the actual position ; but for some decades 
past an increasing proportion of relatively long period 
research has been done by a few industrial groups. They 
are still only seeking the practical applications of principles 
worked out for them by the professional discoverer, and 
they are continuously indebted to him for new contributions 
to their knowledge, but they do, in fact, make a sub- 
stantial contribution themselves. This research work, 
carried out by teams of educated experts, sometimes under 
the direction of a scientist of eminence, is responsible for 
one of three classes of output whose proper treatment has 
to be considered. The others, standing above and below 
it, are respectively, invention and adaptation. The former 
may be described as the product of genius; the latter of 
skilled craftsmanship, engaged in improving its tools, 
whether these are physical machines or scientific processes. 

The type of mind, the training and the degree of organi- 
sation likely to produce each of these three results differ 
widely. It is highly improbable that any one system of 
reward will secure the optimum result in all three cases, or 
that the protection afforded, and means of granting it, 
should necessarily be the same in each. A flash of genius 
is not a thing which it is easy to stimulate or to suppress. 
Provided that ihe possessor of genius is sufficiently removed 
from a subsistence standard to feel reasonably fit, it is other 
elements in his make-up that decide whether a sense of 
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success, due to a munificent reward, or a sense of want, 
caused by the failure of his latest idea to catch on, or some- 
thing quite different from either of these, is best calculated 
to strike the next spark. It is certain that genius should be 
rewarded, when it can be recognised as such, whether it: 
results bring tangible or imponderable improvements ; bu: 
it is difficult to see why any person, or institution, should 
be allowed to buy the fruits of genius and ‘teap a profit of 
hundreds or thousands per cent, while restricting the benefi: 
to the community for a period of seventeen years. What- 
ever may be the best solution in other cases, it seems a 
matter for serious consideration whether, insofar as the 
product of genius is a “ gadget,” such as the “ zip” fastener 
or the angle poise lamp, the licence of right is not a bette: 
method of bringing into harmony the reward of invention 
and the well-being of the community. Experts go wrong in 
assessing public taste, as in other matters; but there is 
little doubt that any competent expert would have a high 
percentage of successes in guessing whether such products 
would or would. not prove popular. 

The second class of “ product ” which may be the subject 
of protection by patent is a mere improvement on some 
existing machine or process. It is eminently desirable tha 
these should be encouraged and that they should pass int 
genera' use as quickly as possible. In these days, the 
technique of all industries is in some degree interdependent 
The general spread of the knowledge of an improvement in 
one quarter will quickly produce others, with snowba'! 
effect. The segregation of each improvement withholds the 
stimulus from the others. Except insofar as knowledge ! 
not only shared, but, occasionally, put to use throughout z 
monopolistic national or international group, this stimulu: 
may, under existing law, be held up for a considerable term 
of years. In point of fact, such delay is the rule rather than 
the exception, 

By definition, this class of contribution is the result 0: 
craftsmanship, and it seems reasonable to suggest that the 
reward should go to those actually making the contribution 
rather than to their employers. In this case, the reward 
would, presumably, come from the public purse. There 
can be little doubt that the stimulus to improvements thu: 
produced would be very substantial, since the reward would 
be certain. There remain, however, two problems to be 
faced, those of securing that the employer did not actively 
discourage improvements and that the new idea was made 
generally available. Provided the first were satisfactori!) 
disposed of, the second would give no trouble, since tht 
actual craftsman would have to communicate and substan- 
uate his claim to the appointed authority to obtain hi 
reward. It is not apparent that, under such a system, ther¢ 
would be any loss to the firms. They would tend to gain b) 
the improvements of others as much as they lost by sharing 
the contributions of their own workpeople. If necessaf: 
the employer could be granted some compensation, possib!} 
through some such machinery as licence of right, Ther 
would appear to be no case for any patent rights in mer‘ 
improvements, but there will, admittedly, exist a borde! 
line of doubtful cases which should be considered as 2 
product of genius and treated accordingly. 

The third class of subjects for patent, the product of 
teams of research workers, is by far the most important 
and, perhaps, the most difficult to deal with. This work is 
at present carried on by bodies of university standing, 
sometimes financed in part by industry ; by special inst- 
tutes, set up and financed wholly by sections of industry; 
and by single firms, usually manufacturers, but occasionally 
chain stores and similar concerns, In America, some univel- 
sity research institutes run industrial research as 2 COM- 
mercial proposition. While much of this work is of a rathe! 
pedestrian character, its total effect is of substantial im- 
Portance. It is eminently desirable that the effective results 
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of research should be increased ; that knowledge of results 
should be passed on to all conducting allied or parallel 
work as quickly as possible ; and that the results should be 
incorporated in industrial practice wherever they can be 
used to benefit the community. Insofar as the results of 
research are at present considered suitable for protection 
by patent, there is no certainty that a patent will be taken 
out, in which case the results remain hidden. If a patent 
is secured, its use will, in all probability, be restricted 
to the group responsible for the research until the patent 
expires. This may be the case whether use is made of it or 
not. Thus, even if it is asserted that the total amount of 
research carried out in this country is sufficient in normal 
times, it is quite evident that the other two desiderata are 
not obtained. 

It is by no means clear why so large a proportion of 
industrial research should be left in the hands of 
manufacturers. There is room for independent investiga- 
tions on a much larger scale by university and similar 
bodies, and by those engaged in supplying directly the 
needs of the consumer. There would, indeed, seem to be 
something to be said for special research in the interests of 
the consumer, presumably financed out of taxation in the 
first instance, if other methods proved unsatisfactory. It 
must be recognised that, until such time as the legal frame- 
work ensures that the manufacturer and the distributor 
work in the public interest, it cannot be left solely to them 
to safeguard consumers. There would appear to be no 
reason why research institutes should prove a heavy burden, 
even if financed by the state, so long as the benefits they 
conferred were really passed on to the public. It is, how- 
ever, very doubtful whether such a system could be made 
to work without some coercion of industry, for it is essen- 
tial for much research that those carrying it out should live 
and work in the closest co-operation with the concerns 
which will eventually use the fruits of their labour. It is 
one of the criticisms of the present system that this is 
frequently not the case ; but it is believed that this stricture 
does not apply to really important industrial research groups. 

Here, as elsewhere, what is really required is an adjust- 
ment of the whole outlook of industry—away from the 
ideas of organised scarcity and a conservation of the value 
of existing physical capital, towards a determination to 
produce the largest possible quantities of desirable goods 
at the lowest price. It is open to the gravest doubt whether 
this end can ever be attained while it is possible to obtain 
a monopoly in the right to use a new machine or process for 
the present period of 17 years. Something might be achieved 
by a drastic reduction in the minimum period of protection, 
coupled with a ban on undue delays in definite application, 
and with a complete bar on extension by mere improvements 
or adjustments. It seems, however, that the substitution of 
the licence of right may be a more fruitful avenue of 
approach. It need hardly be explained that under this 
system anyone paying an agreed rent would have the right 
to use the subject matter of the patent. 

It is asserted that this would discourage research and 
‘ead to concealment of the results of such investigation as 
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was still carried out. It is not clear why this would be the 
case as regards research, except under a quasi-monopolistic 
organisation of the industries concerned. In the presence 
of anything approaching free competition, firms would be 
bound to inquire into matters which affected them inti- 
mately. There is a considerable probability that their own 
discoveries would be more useful to them than to others, 
although the cumulative effect upon them of all the other 
progress would be very great. The problem of ensuring 
disclosure of information which might be inconvenient, at 
the time, to the discoverer, if he had to allow a rival the 
use of it, is more difficult to solve. But it is just this course 
of events which it is necessary to ensure. It is essential to 
face the fact that one cannot have both the maximum 
improvement in methods and the maximum protection to 
existing methods at the same time. What is required is a 
fair balance between the two, and in the past the scales 
have been heavily, and increasingly, weighted in favour of 
the latter. If British industry is not to suffer a continuous 
hardening of the arteries a change must be made. 

There is no ready-made solution to this problem; but 
one or two contributions towards its solution present 
themselves. Finance of capital acquisition and extensions 
might be made subject, in all cases, to the test of accepta- 
bility to the market by a limitation on the building up of 
large reserves, gradually invested in the business. An 
increased proportion of the capital raised should be re- 
deemable after only a moderate life. This practice ha» 
become more general of late, but with the hope of bene- 
fiting from a falling rate of interest, rather than of reduc- 
ing the percentage actually financed by prior charges. 
Finally, the whole attitude of the Inland Revenue towards 
the subject of capital replacements might be much more 
positive than it is. This might, of course, mean a reduction 
in the tax income from the profits of any given company 
if competition were fully effective. But in that case the tax- 
payer would, presurnably, reap a larger benefit as consumer 
than the damage he would suffer, even in the improbable 
event of a decline in total taxable profit. All these adjust- 
ments would tend to remove the accent from the mainten- 
ance of the value of existing capital ; but they might well 
not prove sufficient to overcome unwillingness to impart 
information to a competitor. If that were so, the state would 
have to apply some sanction in the general interest. 

The objects of this and the preceding article have been 
to sketch the existing effects of the patent laws and to 
point to objectives rather than to prescribe remedies. It is 
hoped, however, that they will have indicated that the 
objections to change are not insuperable. The point will, 
of course, be raised that this country cannot act alone. The 
United States is already considering action of a drastic 
character. But, even if that were not the case, the objection 
is not valid. By a system of international agreements, on 
most-favoured-nation lines, this country can protect itself, 
while enjoying iicreased benefits from its own research and 
invention and retaining those it now receives from over- 
seas. Revision of the patent laws may not, by itself, solve 
problems, but it is an essential ingredient in their solution. 


Finance and Banking 


More Bank Cash 


The position in the money market has eased con- 
siderably this week. The banks have again become buyers 
of bills, and the discount houses have found no difficulty 
in obtaining the facilities required to take up their allot- 
ment of Treasury bills without having further recourse to 
the special buyer. The Bank return reveals an exceptional 
expansion in bank cash, the total of bankers’ deposits 
having risen by £20,342,000 to £166,577,000 over the week 
‘to Wednesday. Many currents have contributed to this 
movement. The most important is evidently a substantial 
excess of Government disbursements over the amounts 
paid in taxes and through Government borrowing. That 
“xcess is not reflected in Public deposits, which have only 
‘allen by £232,000 from the already low figure of 
£9,739,000 recorded the previous week. Rather is it 
evidenced in the rise of £19,390,000 in Government securi- 
“les, indicating further substantial recourse to ways and 
neans borrowing from the Bank of England. The banks’ 
cash position has also been helped by a further return 
of notes from circulation, the latest total of the active 
“culation showing a fall of £4,718,000 on the week. A 


further source of help has been the continued clearing of 
India stock repayment warrants, revealed in a reduction oi 
£3,302,000 in Other accounts. Concurrently with the last 
movement, Other securities have fallen by £7,430,000, and 
are returning to the normal level they occupied before the 
India loan repayments at the beginning of the month. It 
may seem surprising that the India Government should 
have been compelled to seek any assistance from the Bank 
of England for this operation, given the size of its sterling 
assets. Most of these were invested, and even those in such 
liquid form as short dated Treasury bills could not be con- 
verted into the cash that was immediately required without 
some assistance from the central bank. 


* * & 


Bank Chairmen’s Speeches 


Restrictions of paper have necessarily curtailed the 
feast of wisdom which the bank chairmen spread yearly 
before their shareholders. It cannot have been shortage of 
material that is responsible for the cuts, for, with the 
Kennet and Beveridge reports before them, the new ven- 
tures of banking into coupon clearing, the part played by 
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the banks in Government finance, to say nothing of the 
storm of criticism to which the banks have recently been 
subjected, there would have been ample subjects to fill any 
chairman’s speech of the old proportions. References to 
more general subjects are sparse. Sir R. Noton Barclay, 
however, slips in an unconditional mark of approval of the 
Beveridge plan if only “because it would be a calamity if 
the conclusion of hostilities should find us without a clearly 
defined programme for the changed world that will emerge.” 
Lord Wardington referred to the “ vicious spiral ” oF rising 
wages and prices, but could not allow the clarity of his 
vision in this matter to harden his heart against the case 
for ‘giving the staff of his bank a substantial wartime bonus. 
In most speeches, however, the main inspiration was pro- 
vided by recent criticism of the banks in Parliament, in the 
press and on the episcopal bench. Some chairmen, like Mr 
Beckett, gave the answer direct by arguing that the banks 
were democratically controlled, that to nationalise them 
into a monopolistic Government money trust would deprive 
them of much of their elasticity and efficiency, that there 
is no such thing as “ costless credit.” But the most effective 
answer of all was that of Mr McKenna, who chose the 
more positive method of expounding one great basic virtue 
of the banking system, namely, as a labour-saving device. 
He illustrated his point by impressive details of the work 
now done by his bank in handling coupon accounts, and 
then drew the parallel between these services and the com- 
parable functions which the banks perform in conducting 
the money side of the nation’s business. On the whole, there 
is not much light to be extracted from the bank chairmen’s 
speeches this year. But they are of interest as showing the 
bankers awake at last to the dangers that beset their insti- 
tutions as free and independent enterprises and prepared to 
take up the challenge. 


* * * 


Banks and EPT 


The main item of information regarding the banking 
industry which is to be culled from the chairmen’s speeches 
is Lord Wardington’s reference to the disparity between 
true and published profits and, in consequence, to the 
assessment of banks to Excess Profits Tax. On the grossed- 
up published profits, the bank should by now be paying 
EPT. But Lord Wardington explained very clearly why 
published profits are no true guide to the taxable profits. 
The main discrepancies were explained as follows :— 


The loss or gain arising from either the sale of investments 
or the allocations to, or recoveries from, bad debts, come 
under the category of those sums which must be included in 
a statement required for the purpose of computing income- 
tax, but they do not necessarily come into our published 
profits. . . . In our case the profit of the standard year for 
EPT was not unfavourable, owing principally to the fact that 
larger profits than usual were made from the sale of invest- 
ments. .. . There have been years in which the depreciation of 
our investments has called for the provision either from profits 
or reserves of an amount equal to 18.9 per cent. of our 
earnings, while in other years the actual sale of investments 
has yielded a surplus available technically to be brought into 
profit or added to reserve, equal to 16.7 per cent of our 
earnings. . . . To show these differences year by year by a 
closely detailed analysis of our profit and loss would be 
impracticable . . . the whole matter [of presenting comparable 
published profit figures] seems to resolve itself into a question 
of sound banking judgment. 


This official confirmation of the suggested solution of the 
banks’ EPT puzzle proffered in The Economist on 
December 26th last will be most welcome. It will settle 
once and for all the “ mystery ” which has of late bemused 
many financial commentators. But it also confirms the con- 
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tention of The Economist that the banks must be ranke; 
among the favoured in the grand EPT lottery. 


* * * | 
Empire Sterling Balances 
The latest Treasury order for the vesting or redemp. 
tion of a number of Indian railway sterling debentures jp. 
volves stock of a nominal value of about £31,000,000, The 
repayment of this amount of sterling debt will only nibbi 
at the vast accumulation of sterling resources now in Indian 
Government hands, On January 8, 1943, these resource 
amounted to £308,300,000—and this after providing th 
£58,250,000 required to pay for the previous repatria. 
tion of sterling debt effected on the fifth of the month, 
It will be seen from the appended table that the volume of 
Empire assets in London has grown appreciably over the 
latest twelve monthly period available in each case despite 





further considerable repatriation of sterling debt, notably 
by India and South Africa. 
EMPIRE STERLING ASSETS 
£ f 
rr (Jan.) 214,400,000 (1942) 308,300,000 (1943 
Australia ..... (Oct.) 39,700,000 (1941) 59,500,000 (1942 
New Zealand. (Aug.) 12,100,000 (1941) 25,200,000 (1942 
a (Sept.) 81,076,000 (1941) 93,794,000 (1942) 
South Africa . (Nov.) 21,670,000 (1941) 1,060,000 (1942) 
i) 368,946,000 487,854,000 


In addition, there is a substantial balance of Malaya’ 
sterling assets, which at the time of the Japanese invasion 
were approaching £100,000,000. The various Colonial Cur- 
rency Boards have increased their sterling assets, and the 
sterling accumulations of the countries in question have, for 
the most part, taken the form of interest-free loans to the 
British Government. Finally, there are the sterling balances 
accumulated by Allied countries, which by agreement with 
the British Government are temporarily investing their sur- 
pluses in sterling. These surpluses may arise from such 
diverse causes as an excess of current exports over imports, 
as in the case of the Belgian Congo, or compensation for 
sunk ships, as in the case of Norway. On the evidence 0: 
the figures given above, and of estimates for the unput- 
lished data, the guess may be hazarded that the sterling 
assets of Empire and other sterling bloc countries are now 
in the neighbourhood of £600,000,000, having risen by more 
than £100,000,000 over the past year, That figure will go 
some way towards offsetting what remains of Britain’ 
foreign investments and brings well within sight the po: 
sibility of this country ending the war as a debtor nation. 


* * * 


Union Discount’s Portfolio 


An exceptional expansion is shown in the _balance- 
sheet of the Union Discount Company for the end of 1942 
Its total has jumped from £87,804,785 to £109,673,092. Th: 
whole of the increase in resources available to the com 
pany has come from secured loans and deposits. The 1 
vestments have fallen during the year from £21,918,938 © 
£19,324,624. The whole of the increase in assets is to bé 
found in the item of bills discounted and short-datec 
maturities, which this company continues to merge in om 
item. Its total, after deducting bills rediscounted, has i 
creased over the year from £54,100,577 to £81,361,634- Th 
short-dated maturities included with the bills are probably 
those maturing within two years, and among them wil 
rank Conversion $’s, which, though they could run to 194 
are almost certain to be converted at the earliest possiblé 
redemption date, namely, August, 31944. Conversion 2° 
redeemable in 1943-45 would also rank for inclusion wit 
the bills. The growth in this composite item over 19% 
is In some measure a reflection of the larger volume © 
Treasury bills issued through the discount market. Th# 
it 1S not attributable to a growth in the holding of ©o™ 
mercial bills is indicated by the fall of liabilities in respe“ 
of bills rediscounted from £9,153,396 to £6,263,327- ™ 
this respect the experience of the Union Discount does ™ 
appear to have conformed to that of Alexanders Discov! 


* + * 


National Discount Results 


Changes in the National Discount balance-sheet follo" 
very closely those shown by the Union Discount. Inve 
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£14,815,410 at the end of 1942. This, however, need not 
imply that the holding of bonds has fallen, Short-dated 
maturities are, as in the case of the Union Discount, in- 
cluded with bills, and it is probable that the line of demar- 
cation between what is an investment and what is a bond 
eligible for inclusion in the bill portfolio is roughly the 
same as that applied by Union Discount. The holding of 
bills and short-dated maturities of the National Discount 
has risen over the year from £36,234,466 to £48,738,309. 
These totals are arrived at after deducting the liability 
for bills rediscounted. This amounted to £4,130,633 at the 
end of 1942—against £4,063,328 a year previously. On this 
evidence, the turnover in commercial bills (to which this 
item applies) seems to have shown little change. The 
chairman, in his statement accompanying the report, sug- 
gests that there has been a further contraction in the supply 
of commercial paper and that the company’s maintenance of 
this item is thus gratifying. The only other comment of 
general interest in the statement is that there have been 
more opportunities for operations in the short bond market 
dufing 1942 of which the company took advantage. That, 
no doubt, explains the slight increase in the net profit from 
£180,515 to £192,431. 


* * * 


America’s Bullion Reserves 


Among the symptoms of the United States’ growing 
war effort is the decline in the rate of accumulation of gold 
and silver. In the case of each of these metals the net 
amounts acquired by the US Treasury last year were the 
smallest for over a decade. The gold reserve on December 
30th amounted to $22,750 millions, an increase of only 
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ments have fallen from £15,164,817 at the end of 1941 to 


$24 millions over the year. The Treasury’s net acquisition of 
silver during 1942, is estimated by Messrs Handy and 
Harman at 63,400,000 ounces, the smallest figure recorded 
since the inauguration of the silver buying programme. 
The annual review of this firm of bullion dealers states 
that, as regards the silver situation in the United States 
during 1942, there was but one outstanding feature, namely 
the transition of silver from civilian life to active service 
in America’s war effort, a transition which involved at times 
a sharp conflict between the natural laws of supply and 
demand, politics and the control administered by Govern- 
ment agencies. In the estimated total of Treasury purchases 
for 1942 are 14,400,000 ounces of foreign silver contracted 
for before November 28, 1941, the date on which the buy- 
ing of foreign silver was discontinued by the US Treasury, 
while 48 million ounces were derived from domestic pro- 
duction, for which, of course, a highly subsidised price 
is still paid. It is estimated that the US Treasury holdings 
of silver on December 31st last were 3,342,600,000 ounces. 
It appears that when the question of lend-leasing US 
Treasury silver to industry was under discussion in Con- 
gress a memorial on silver policy, signed by more than fifty 
American economists, was presented to the Senate. The 
gist of it was that unless the bill then before the Senate 
was amended “ it would convert silver certificates into an 
irredeemable paper money.” The economists went on to 
Suggest that any conversion of silver from monetary re- 
serves to industrial uses should be accompanied by cor- 
responding withdrawal of silver certificates. There is much 
sense in this last suggestion, which overcomes the fatuity 
of alternative suggestions that silver in the form of elec- 
trical wiring in Government factories should still count 
as part of the Treasury reserve. But the horror expressed 
at the possibility of silver certificates becoming irredeem- 
able paper currency does not promise too well for the 
approach to post-war monetary problems. 


Investment 


Reduced Momentum 


It is, presumably, pure accident that the spurt in 
business last week should have coincided with a slight 
lull in the progress of the United Nations and this week’s 
excellent performance with a falling off in market activity. 
Real progress in Tunisia would, in all probability, give 
the markets a fillip, but even the spectacular gains of the 
Russian armies have failed, so far, to provide any noticeable 
stimulus. None the less, the generally firm trend has con- 
tinued in both equities and fixed interest stocks, although 
at a reduced rate in each case. The announcement of the 
further India vesting has failed to promote the buying 
of the Funds necessary to maintain the rate of advance, 
but it promises to extend considerably the period over 
which new demand will exert an upward pressure. Unless, 
however, India and the Dominions are prepared to take 
over equity stocks of concerns operating in their own terri- 
toriles—and the general opinion is that they will not—it 
seems that the list of these ‘adventitious aids to the 
Treasury’s cheap money policy is almost at an end. Nor 


| must it be forgotten that the news of a fresh savings drive, 


dressed in all the old faded trappings, will divert attention 
from existing stocks to the tap issues and, in all probability, 
lead to some sales of the former to provide funds for 
investment in the latter. Even if it does not do that, it will 
certainly mean delay in placing “savings” until the local 
campaign comes round. Thus, there is little net change 
in the general outlook and the feature of the week has been 
a relapse in home railway equities. It is still some weeks 
before the results will be known and it looks as though 
this market will be irregular. Whether even existing levels 
will long survive the dividend declarations is thought 
to be doubtful, unless the available revenues are larger 
‘han seems at all probable. 


* * * 


\nother India Vesting 


Investors, conversant with the rapid accumulation of 
Sterling balances by the Government of India, must have 
Known that it was only a question of weeks or months 
before the few direct obligations still existing in the London 
ee would be taken over. Of the twelve Indian railway 
sa tures for which the Government is responsible, three 

to be repaid in the terms of the prospectus on Feb- 


e 


ruary 4, 1944. The remaining nine, mostly irredeemable 
stocks, are vested in the Treasury, the holders being paid 
the current price plus interest to March 12th, on which 
date payment will be made for securities, delivery of which 
is completed by February 19th. In other cases, payment 
will be made three weeks after delivery. The usual arrange- 
ments are made for placing the proceeds in British Govern- 
ment tap issues. The amount involved is some £31 millions, 
split as to one-third among the three stocks repayable next 
year and two-thirds among the nine vested. It may be re- 
called that, early in October last, the Treasury entered into 
an arrangement whereby it undertook to meet annuities of 
the Indian railways, to a total of some £34 millions, in 
respect of a cash payment of £30 millions, while the end of 
the year brought the taking over by the Indian authorities 
of the outstanding securities of the Bengal North-Western 
and Rohilkund and Kumaon lines at a total cost of some 
£154 millions. Added to £272; millions of India’s direct 
loans which have been repaid since the outbreak of war, 
this makes a formidable total of some £350 millions. It is 
true that a few millions of the last named are still held 
outside this country and India, but, against this, there have 
been other repayments through normal channels. All these 
repayments have not, however, kept the accumulation of 
sterling balances from growing, and, now that virtually 
all sources are exhausted, it is difficult to see how further 
accumulations can be met. From the investor’s standpoint, 
there remain only a few non-guaranteed debentures, the 
railway annuities—not extinguished by the Treasury deal— 
and some railway “equities.” Excluding annuities, these 
have a total face value of some £12 millions, and it is 
doubtful whether some would be considered suitable for 
vesting. In any case, they and direct liabilities of {£12} 
millions are too small to affect the position. The operation 
should give a further fillip to the market for fixed interest 
stocks, which is already showing signs that the special 
stimulus given by dividend money and the final payments 
on India 3} per cent stock is waning. 


* * * 


Far Eastern Compensation 


The Joint Committee, representative of commercial 
interests in the territories occupied by Japan, has received 
a reply from the Colonial Secretary to its letter of Novem- 
ber 26th. This letter is substantially on the same lines 
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as that of October 27th, dealt with in The Economist of 
December 12th, but it is, possibly, a shade more encourag- 
ing. It makes it quite clear that, when the extent of damage 
to private property is known, such contribution will be 
made from public funds as proves possible. It goes on to 
emphasise the desire of the Government to undertake, as 
soon as possible, discussion of practical plans for recon- 
struction and restoration. In discussing the matter last 
December, The Economist took the view that reconstruc- 
tion and its finance should both be matters for international 
planning, and there is no reason to change that opinion. It 
is, however, clear that there is a duty incumbent upon all 
industries, whether suffering exceptional loss of capital 
assets or not, to prepare plans for the resumption of 
activities in the interests of the general reconstruction. It 
cannot be said, at this distance of time, what the require- 
ments of those days will be, and it is very difficult for those 
whose assets are in enemy hands to assess the position. 
It is not impossible, however, to prepare statistics on the 
basis of pre-war conditions, with suitable adjustments for 
changes in costs and other war-time developments, which 
will provide a framework for future planning. Nor should it 
be impossible to carry out some of those measures of 
economy which have repeatedly been urged upon the tin 
and rubber industries as the accompaniment of, if not the 
alternative to, restriction. 


* * * 


The Bernales Litigation 


Last week saw the conclusion of a further stage in the 
long process of bringing the case of disappointed investors 
against the Bernales group to final trial. Last autumn, there 
had been a demand that the proceedings be set aside, and 
in October the Master of the Rolls refused this application. 
The defendants thereupon appealed to Mr Justice Croom- 
Johnson, who substantially reduced the complexity of the 
case by ruling that the charge should be limited to one of 
conspiracy, and the number of plaintiffs to eight. The 
plaintiffs appealed in turn against this and the better part 
of last week was devoted by Lords Justice Scott and 
Goddard to hearing the appeal. In the result, all the 
plaintiffs remain in, but the trial is limited to one of con- 
spiracy, the claims of deceit and breach of the Companies 
Act, in respect of liabilities under the prospectuses of the 
companies concerned, being excluded. The defendants ac- 
cordingly dropped their cross petitions. Leave by one of 
them to appeal to the House of Lords on the question of 
misjoinder was refused. The defence has to be delivered 
by the first day of the next law term, and there is to be an 
agreed application that the whole of the conspiracy charge, 
and any interlocutory applications or further proceedings, 
shall come before one judge. It is not clear that the 
plaintiffs lose anything by the limitation of the action to 
conspiracy. Indeed, it seems to be the only method of 
retaining all the defendants in the action. A great deal was 
said concerning the extreme complexity of the case, and it 
seems certain that the trial will be a protracted and difficult 
affair. It may be long delayed by the need to collect 
evidence in Australia. Complexity and difficulty are, how- 
over, matters which must be overcome. Otherwise, there 
can be no adequate protection for the investor. The moral 
of the tale, up to this point, is that much greater checks 
ought to be imposed at an earlier stage. In particular, that 
pyramiding of control through holding companies, and 
similar devices, ought to be drastically curtailed, and that 
the full facts concerning all companies in a group, of which 
any part of the capital of any company is held by the 
public, should be freely available to all interested. 


* x * 


Suburban and Provincial Scheme 


_ According to the official count at the meeting of 
ordinary shareholders of Suburban and Provincial Stores 
last week, the scheme for conversion of that type of capital 
into 3 per cent preference shares was carried on a poll, 
having been lost on a show of hands. The voting, by 
value, was 1,054;657 for and 333,460 against. The majority 
amounts to almost 76 per cent of the total, so that the 
necessary 75 per cent was covered, on this count, and the 
scheme would, normally, go forward. It appears, however, 
that a number of proxies were rejected as being technically 
bad, and the committee, set up to oppose the scheme, has 
instructed counsel to apply to the Court under Section 61° 
of the Companies Act to have the motion set aside, pre- 
sumably on the ground that some or all of the rejected 
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proxies were good. If proxies to the amount of 1 
shares against the scheme had been admitted—ey 9 
else remaining unchanged—the motion would have faileg 
secure the necessary majority. It seems a little odd tha : 
large a proportion of the independent holders of an mo 
stock should have voted for a fixed dividend of suct 
modest dimensions. But, on the post-card vote taken by 
the company before proceeding with the scheme, the yor 
by value, was £968,343 in favour, and £180,747 against: . 
majority in favour of 84 per cent by value, the num, 
figure being 87 per cent. Thus, while, on the fuller coun, 
the favourable vote rose by 86,314, the adverse one increase: 
by 152,713 or 84 per cent. 


Insurance Share Index 


The accompanying table shows The Economist index 
of insurance shares at December 31, 1942, with comparative 
figures at half-yearly intervals since the end of 1940. The 
index is compiled on the basis of an investment of £1,00 
in each of twenty-four representative securities in 1913, In 
keeping with the general trend of Stock Exchange values, 

















¥ 
, : Dec. 31, | June 30, | Dec. 31, | June 30, | De 
Company 1940 | 1941 1941 ’ 1942 . 1982 
ee Ee: Nee RNS en: ten 
3 ! : ~|— 
ND ic eiah raed ik eee ' 1,512 | 1,554 1,848 1,806 {| 1,995 
discs ianus alk canes | 2,476 2,667 3,016 2,984 | 3,04 
OR cic nsinnsinasors |} 3,271 3,397 3,963 4,151 4,277 
Commercial Union......... | 2,993 2,939 3,320 3,537 3,646 
Employers’ Liability... ... | 2.297 | 2,252 2,486 | 2,522 | 2/567 
Equity and Law.......... i 1,155 784 1,155 1,237 | 1,738 
General Accident .......... | 8667 | 8,833 é 11/333. | 13/666 
Gresham Fire............. 2,381 2,381 2,857 2,857 | 3,095 
SER rcennvvscednies .. | 2,487 | 2,500 | 2.961 | 3077 | 319 
Legal and General......... | 5,874 | 6421 | 7,213 | 7,924 | 819 
Life Association of Scotland | 1,664 1,426 1,640 1,831 1.783 
London and Lancashire.... | 3,539 | 3,615 4,000 3,923 | 407 
jondon Assurance......... 2,183 | 2,426 | 2,620 
North British & Mercantile } 4,204 | 4,140 | 4,777 4713 er 
SEE cchnanasctnaceste 1,522 1,493 1,731 1,761 | 1,851 
I a cie s deeaue oxans 1,353 1,421 1,624 1,624 | 1,733 
Sendiestial SG Sane ala 1,918 1,798 2,182 2,494 2,183 
Pei apt i 2,624 2,538 2,839 2,796 | 2,882 
Royal Exchange........... 3,573 3,573 4,128 3,943 3,943 
Scottish Life...... fseeaveels 2,360 2,247 2,458 2,640 2,640 
Scottish Union & National.. | 2,588 | 2,366 | 2,625 | 21958 | 3.106 
on = iSshthennecensen'ae 2,311 2,311 2,604 2,622 2,755 
Sun Life. ......6+eeeeeeee, 2,217 2.217 2,519 2.418 | 2,317 
NS ceed a 2,474 2,525 3,041 3,092 | 3,195 
Average... 2,818 | 2,826 | 3,144 3,234 | ~ 3,557 











the index again advanced during the past six months, gain 
being registered by eighteen of the twenty-four companies. 
Prices at the end of the year, however, were considerably 
below the peak levels reached in October, substantial falls 
having occurred in anticipation of, and following, the Bever- 
idge Report. This is particularly the case with the shares o! 
offices interested primarily in industrial life assurance. 


Company Notes 


Setback for BAT 


Although prepared for some decline in profits, th 
market had not fully discounted the extent of the setback 
in net receipts of British American Tobacco for the yea! 
to September 30th or more than £1,000,000 to £3,065,343 
The fall is, of course, fully accounted for by the 1oss 
of interests in the Far East and by the loss of income from 
the American subsidiary, temporarily pledged to the Recon 
struction Finance Corporation. After meeting preference 
charges, there is £2,375,775 against £3,464,674, represent 
ing a tax free rate of 10.4 against 14.7 per cent, available 
for the equity. With a final payment of 4d. per share, {re 
of tax, ordinary capital receives a total tax free paymem! 
of 10 against 14.59 per cent, and the small surplus 2° 
to raise the carry forward from £2,338,157 to £2,442,72% 
At the same time, an interim payment of rod., tax free, #8 
announced for the first six months of 1942-43, the same rate 
as that paid in the previous year in two quarterly instal- 
ments. Thus there is some indication that the 1941-42 div- 
dend level may be maintained in the current year and ths 
the lowest ebb of wartime misfortune may have bee* 
touched. Certainly, the demand for tobacco has been We: 
maintained here in the face of all previous rises in price 
and it is probable that this elasticity will be shown else- 
where. The £1 ordinary stock fell 1s. 3d. to 98s. 9d. 
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of the seventh or earlier issues. 
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Here’s good news for those who already 
hold 500 National Savings Certificates 
They 


can continue to save the certificate way 


& —for a new £1 issue of Savings Certifi- 


"\ cates is now available. 
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The seventh 
issue is still on sale for those who do 


oe not yet hold up to the 500 limit. 


* * * * * 


»Each one of these new £1 Certificates 


will be worth 23/- in ten years’ time and 
They 
are available in denominations of 1, 5, 
10 and 50 unit Certificates. 
Stamps may be used in payment for 
them. 


the increase is free of income tax. 
Savings 
The maximum holding of these 


new Certificates is 250, and after the 
first ninety days from the date of pur- 


‘} chase they may be encashed at short 


©} notice. 


NOW ON SALE 


THE NEW f | ISSUE 


ATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


At all Banks, Post Offices, War Savings Centres 
and through Savings Groups 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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MIDLAND BANK | 


THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 


| STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 





| 
! December 31, 1942 
| LIABILITIES £ 
| Capital paid up 15,158,621 
Reserve Fund . 12,910,609 
Current, Deposit and other 
Accounts . 760,094,994 
Acceptances and Confirmed 
| Credits 2,905,299 
Engagements .. 10,299,882 
ASSETS 
Coin, Notes and Balances 
with Bank of England 80,592,217 
P 
Balances with, and a 
on other Banks ... 33,251,334 
| Money at Call &Short Notice 25,758,153 
Bills Discounted (Treasury 
Bills £32,815,922) 34,696,054 
| Treasury Deposit Receipts 201,000,000 
| Investments . 235,221,988 
_ Advances & other Accounts 159,436,077 
| Liabilities of Customers for 
| Acceptances, ete. ... 13,205,181 
| Bank Premises 8,844,446 
| Shares in Yorkshire Penny 
Bank Ltd. 937,500 
Shares in Affiliations: 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. 
|  NorthofScotlandBankLtd.; 8,426,455 
Midland Bank Executor 
and Trustee Co. Ltd. 
Head Office : | 
POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


| 
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the preliminary statement at which it yields £2 os. 8d. per 


cent, tax free. 
x * *x 


Amalgamated Cotton Mills Activity 


The accounts of the Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust 
for the year ended August 29th last reveal that total income 
from subsidiaries and other sources amounted to £275,734. 
Since this figure is computed after an undisclosed provision 
for deferred repairs, it is not fully comparable with the 
figure of £294,794 received in the previous year. The 
parent’s contribution to the tax liability ot the group is 
almost £60,000 less at £162,441. Total tax 1s £432,395 
against £458,334, but the chairman, Mr A. C. Openshaw, 
states that the figures shown are estimates, no agreement 
having yet been reached with the authorities. War damage 
premiums require a negligible amount compared with 
£7,413 last year, and after meeting debenture interest and 
preference dividends, earnings for the equity total £52,322 
against only £10,739. Thus, the tax-free ordinary dividend, 
maintained at 8.33 per cent, and under-earned in the pre- 
vious year by some 3 per cent, is now covered by earnings 
of 26.1 per cent. Hence, it is possible to place £30,000 against 
nil to war contingencies reserve and raise the carry forward 
£5,589 to £59,300. According to the chairman’s statement, 
the company’s mills have operated as fully as possible 
with the restricted labour supply and at present are 
extremely busy. Restrictions on exports and supplies to the 
home market mean, however, that the most remunerative 
part of the group’s business is curtailed, a fact which must 
inevitably affect results in the current year. The expansion 
of the group’s activity is reflected in a sharp increase in 
liquid assets—from £1,403,196 to £1,741,606—while the net 
surplus is up from almost £800,000 to £1,189,581, but a 
small credit balance on inter-company account has been 
changed to a debit balance of £374,796. Cash, with the 
inclusion of £200,000 tax reserve certificates, shows the 
largest individual increase of some £340,000, but outside 
debtors are almost halved at £145,022. Stock, however, is 
valued at £990,079, an increase of almost £120,000, due 
largely to purchases of raw cotton. The group has been 
fairly fortunate under the concentration scheme, and, pro- 
vided labour restrictions permit fair activity of the reduced 
plant allocated, there is no reason why the ordinary share- 
holder should not continue to receive a reasonable return 
on his capital. The 1s. shares standing at 3s. ex dividend 
yield {2 15s. 7d. free of tax. 


* * x 


Fairey Aviation Accounts 


No aircraft manufacturing accounts so far produced 
have illustrated as well as does the report of Fairey Aviation 
the extent and the strain of current expansion. In the year 
to September 30, 1942, disclosed profits, after tax and 
depreciation, are relatively little changed at £180,036 against 
£175,773. Thus, equity earnings show a small improvement 
from a tax-free rate of 17.0 to 17.4 per cent, and the tax- 
free dividend of 8 per cent is repeated with not quite 
£100,000 to spare. Since general reserve again receives 
£100,000, there is a further small reduction in the carry 
forward from £42,296 to £39,487. The analysis of profits 
shows nothing exceptional, but the balance sheet consider- 
ably amplifies the story, Fixed assets, apart from the 
writing off of jigs and dies to the total of £24,658, are little 
changed, but there is a jump of some £580,000 in stocks 
and work in progress to £2,080,735, while debtors, less 
reserve, are nearly doubled at £1,391,245. There is also an 
increase in net loans to subsidiaries from £769,639 to 
£998,171. The jump in stocks and debtors is financed 
chiefly by a new secured bank loan of £1,041,541 after 
deducting cash, which in the previous year amounted to 
£74,036. Government securities amounting to £105,000 
have been liquidated. Creditors, including tax provision, 
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ROBSON, MORROW & UNDERWOOD are seeking two 
outstanding men, a Chartered Accountant and an Engineer 
with a University degree ; both with wide commercial 
experience, who could be trained as INDUSTRIAL 
CONSULTANTS for work of National Importance; four 
figure salary and exceptional post-war prospects. Full 
particulars to ROBSON, MORROW & UNDERWOOD 
INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS, Victoria Station House, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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have only risen from £1,578,530 to £1,699,920. Neverth. 
less there is a substantial fall in net liquid : 
£725,748 to £648,299. The bank loan will 
liquidating, provided the authorities take over ANY  stoci 
and work in progress, and any anxiety which may attach . 
the present position derives from uncertainty as to ° 
post-war relevance of the actual plant and equipment whic 
the concern may own at the end of hostilities. On this sco. 
the relative stability of the fixed assets is reassuring Th, 


Ios. ordinary shares, at 17s. 6d. ex dividend, viel 
£4 11s. §d. per cent tax free. _ 
7 * ® 


Plastics Record Profits 


In the year to June 3oth last, gross profits of Britis, 
Industrial Plastics rose from £169,124 to the new recor 


Prove sel. 7 


level of £295,798. It is plain from the preliminary sta. | 


ment that this rise, unlike the very modest increase of th: 
previous year, has been sufficient to offset higher ty 
liability and rising production costs. Taxation require 
£155,500 against £71,200 and the transfer for depreciation 
is sustantially increased, at £27,341 against £11,755. Des. 
pite this, there is an increase in equity earnings fron 
£13,477 to £17,570, so far as ascertainable and th 


rate of earnings is up from 6.3 to 8.2 per cent. The ordinary | 
payment is restored from 6 to 8 per cent and there js; | 
small increase in the carry forward from £6,288 to £6,698. © 
The consolidated profit statement shows a rise in gros © 


receipts from £114,913 to £223,213, these figures bein 
after general and some special expenses in both cases. Th 
accelerated growth of profit will no doubt encourage thos 


sections of the market which have recently shown a r- § 
newed interest in the potentialities of plastics, The industry F 
is acquiring improved techniques during the war and should f 


play an important part in reconstruction. It is, however, 
very difficult to assess the prospects of any individual firm 
especially as large groups are entering the business. One 0! 
the latest of these is Wall Paper Manufacturers who hav 
taken over an old established firm. In so far as plastics 


will be used extensively for decoration, the two businesses F 
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will be complementary. The 2s. ordinary shares of British | ~ 


Industrial Plastics, at §s., yield £3 5s. 1d. per cent, a level Si 
which emphasises the expectations of the investor from | — 


post-war expansion. 


x * * 


Radio Rentals Record Profits 


In the year to August 31st last, Radio Rentals earned 
record total profits of £187,921, against £159,609. Taxation 
required £61,500, against £52,605, and the total of depre- 
ciation and sums written off radio sets rose from £93,75 


to £109,964. There is, however, a reduction in war damagt | 
contribution from £3,414 to £1,690, since the Board © | 
Trade has agreed to exempt a large number of sets from |” 
compulsory insurance. Thus, a high proportion of the mst 7 
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in profits is passed on to equity earnings which are almos | 


doubled at £10,650 against £5,723, representing 21.3 agai 
11.4 per cent. In the absence of any transfer to free reserve 
the carry forward is raised from £26,653 to £32,303, afte: 
repeating the 10 per cent dividend. The most importat! 


development of the year, the acquisition of the Rentertai- © 


ments (London) interests, is shown in the balance-shett * 
investment in a subsidiary at £36,665 against nil. A div 
dend, paid out of profits prior to the date of the acquisition. 
has been deducted from this valuation. The chairma 
Mr H. F. Hunt, suggests that it is to the rationalisatio 
made possible by the merging of the two interests that th 
rise in gross profits is mainly due. It is unlikely that the 
increase in the number of subscribers has been considet 
able. Mr Hunt points out that demand has kept pace with 
the increase in the number of sets available, but that th 
acquisition of new sets has been very limited. The balanct 
sheet decline in debtors and rise in creditors are due, 
spectively, to prompter payment of subscriptions, and 10 an 
increase in the number of payments ahead of schedule, for 
which the rise in spendable incomes is responsible. !™* 
total of initial payments and tax provision is {141,97 
which Mr Hunt considers adequate to meet the outstant 
ing EPT liability, pending clarification of the grou! 
obligation. The total valuation of radio sets, the compaty: 
most important asset, is some £20,000 lower at £197,54 
In the current period, the first full year since the acquisiti? 
of the subsidiary, there should be still further scope ‘* 
economies in distribution. The 5s. ordinary shares, 
Tos. 6d. ex dividend, yield £4 15s. 8d. per cent. 
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National Coal Board | 
The draft scheme for the establishment of a National 
Wages Board which was submitted to a delegate con- 
WW ierence of the Mineworkers’ Federation on Friday is, it is 
& understood, the joint production of the Joint Consultative 
Committee of the industry and the Greene Board of In- 
vestigation. In its White Paper on Coal Policy last June 
the Government expressed the view that it was desirable 
that a system should be developed by which questions of 
h wages and conditions of employment would be dealt with 
WS on a national basis and by a properly constituted national 
- | body; and one of its terms of reference to the Board of 
Investigation was to inquire into the present machinery 
and methods and to submit recommendations for the 








it 





: @ establishment of a procedure and permanent machinery for 
" . dealing with questions of wages and conditions of employ- 
; | ment in the industry, During the discussions which have 
. WB been in progress since last June, it has been the aim of the 
, Consultative Committee to create a national body which 
~ | | would continue to be based. on the principles of collective 
3 "9 bargaining and aim at finality in the settlement of disputes 
§ fame by methods of conciliation. Consultations have been held 
“ "9 with the Board of Investigation on questions affecting or- 

ganisation and procedure, and it is understood that in the 
: form in which the scheme was submitted to the miners’ 
we delegates it had been accepted by the owners’ and miners 


t : leaders and approved by the Board of Investigation. The 
full details of the agreement are not yet available for pub- 


“ lication ; but it may be indicated generally that it involves 
ss the establishment of a National Conciliation Board, consist- 
m ing of a Joint National Negotiating Committee of 22 mem- 


bers on which the owners and the workmen are equally 
represented, and a National Reference Tribunal of 3 mem- 
bers nominated (after consultation with the employers’ and 


= 
co 
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Industry and Trade 


while the continuance of the existing district conciliation 
machinery is a fundamental condition of the scheme, provi- 
sions of vital importance are those which govern the 
transfer of district questions to the National Board, and, 
when necessary, to the Independent Tribunal. It is also a 
part of the proposed new regime that its decisions shall be 
binding on non-associated employers as well as on all 


the workmen for whom the Mineworkers’ Federation may 
be acting. 


* x 


Rail Strike Threat 


At the special delegate conference of the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen last Friday, 
it was decided to inform the Minister of Labour of the 
existence of a state of dispute in the industry, in accord- 
ance with the Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order, and that unless the Minister intervened 
within 21 days—the period prescribed in the Order—a 
withdrawal of labour within 24 hours would take place. 
This decision at any rate gives a breathing space—it is 
said that a proposal for immediate strike action received 
considerable support among the delegates—but it places 
Mr Bevin in an awkward position. According to the Order, 
if the Minister considers that suitable collective joint 
machinery for settling disputes exists within an industry, 
he must refer the dispute to that machinery ; only if the 
joint machinery has failed to produce a settlement can the 
dispute be referred to the National Arbitration Tribunal, 
whose award is legally binding. The award of the Railway 
Tribunal is not binding, but explicit assurances that they 
would accept it had been given beforehand by the three 
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Association had accepted the award, though neither 
regarded it as satisfactory, and both are opposed to th. 
action of the ASLEF in precipitating a crisis. It is certain 
that a strike by the locomen at the present stage of the 
war would meet with little sympathy from their fellow 
railway workers and from the great body of trade unionists, 
and with none from the general public. Even if there 1s 
reason for them to be dissatisfied with the Tribunal’s 
award, their threat to strike unless the Minister of Labour 
acts seems uncomfortably like blackmail. 


* * a 


The Curfew 

The city of Birmingham is up in arms against the 
decision of the Regional Transport Commissioner to intro- 
duce a curfew on bus services. The proposal, which was to 
have come into force this week, was to take off buses after 
9.15 p.m. on week-nights and on Sunday mornings; but 
a deputation, consisting partly of Birmingham Members ot 
Parliament and headed by the Lord Mayor, visited the 
Minister of Transport last Friday and secured the posi- 
ponement of the order. They have been given a fortnight to 
work out, in conjunction with the Regional Commissioner, 
an alternative scheme which could be introduced if the 
Minister is satisfied that it would achieve the same object 
as the curfew, namely the saving of rubber and petrol. 
The arguments put forward by the opposition are, first, 
that there appears to be unfair discrimination against Bir- 
mingham ; and, secondly, that it would prevent war workers 
and troops from seeking entertainment and relaxation in the 
city after their day’s duty. There is no substance in the 
first point. Transport restricuons apply all over the country 
and they are determined in the light of local conditions— 
there is no attempt at standardisation. Leeds and Sheffield, 
which are as important industrial centres as Birmingham, 
both have 9 o’clock curfews. The root of the trouble pro- 
bably is that Birmingham, with its strong municipal tradi- 
tions, resents any evidence of the exercise of regional 
authority. There seems to be more justification for the 
second argument. If transport services are to be curtailed, 
there is probably room for more restrictions during the 
daytime when the buses serve mainly shoppers and non-war 
workers. The really important thing is that the services for 
conveying workers to their places of work should not be in 
any way impaired. The Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, in their recent report on passenger transport 
facilities, emphasised the importance of maintaining and 
improving the services for war workers. In this connection, 
there is a point which the Board of Trade might look into. 
Complaints have been made from many industrial areas that 
owing to the shortage of lamp batteries, workers who would 
otherwise cycle to their work are obliged to travel bv the 
already overloaded conveyances. 


* * x 


November Retail Trade 


Probably very litte Christmas shopping of the pre- 
war variety was done last November, to judge by the retail 
trade report published in the Board of Trade Journal of 
January 9th. The index for all non-food merchandise show- 
ing the average daily value of retail sales (1937 = 100) was 





PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN AVERAGE DalLy VALUE OF RETAIL 
SALES FROM PRECEDING YEAR 


Food and Non-Food 
Perishables Merchandise 
Feb.-Nov., 1940....... a oe ee 
_,, a —1]55 —6-8 —3-7 
a +4-2 +18 43-2 





99 in November, a fall of 13 from the previous month. 
The December figures may throw interesting light on how 
far the gift-giving custom has survived for the fourth 
Christmas of war. The household goods index figure fel! 
substantially—a reflection mainly of the now low stocks 
of these goods. Household linens, in particular, are in verv 
short supply. Compared with November, 1941, the value of 
sales in all departments was 4.1 per cent higher. The value 
(at cost) of stocks at the end of November was 1.4 per 
cent higher than the year before, the smallest change 
recorded for five months. Untaxed utility apparel is appear- 
ing in the shops in increasing quantities, and for the first 
ume since March, 1941, the index for boots and shoes 
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stocks rose slightly. The accompanying table, showing the 


percentage changes in the daily value of retail sales fq, 
the preceding year, gives some idea of the changes ip =. 
over during the war. The smallness of the changes 
interesting. i 


. * x 


More Rationing Changes 


From February 7th, the beginning of the next {oy;. 
weekly food rationing period, a child reaching the age ¢ 
five is entitled to an adult ration book, without the ne 
to wait for the next general issue of ration documeny 


though the option of waiting is given. The advantage 4. E 


adult ration book gives is a doubled meat ration and p; 
ration. On the other hand, a child’s ration book entitis 
the holder to special allowances of fruit juices and cod live 
oil. Certain changes are being made from February 71 ;; 
some of these special children’s schemes. A pint of mij 
daily will be available automatically at the reduced price ¢ 
2d. a pint. Previously delivery at the reduced price had y 
be applied for, but since nearly all children are include: 
in the scheme, it has been made general to simplify th; 
administration. The double ration of dried eggs is maip. 
tained, as well as the priority rights to oranges. Cod liv: 
oil and fruit juices, mainly orange, blackcurrant and ro. 
hip syrup, are available to the under-fives. More publicix 
has been given to their existence since the recent 2.- 
nouncement that only 25 per cent of children were gettix 
them. The Ministry of Food has made it easier for bus 
mothers to get the fruit juices, and it is likely that mor 
children are enjoying them. In case of need, milk and fru; 
juices may be obtained free. The welcome news that tinns 
fruit will be on sale from February 7th was announced 
the end of last week. There will be English plums, blac. 
berries, gooseberries and rhubarb, and American peache 
apricots, pears, grape fruit and pineapple. The poin: 
values are low at six a pound, suggesting that supplic 
are plentiful. The prices range from 83d. a lb. for plum 
and rhubarb to 1s. a Ib. for apricots and peaches. Th 
cheese ration will be reduced again from February 7th! 
4 ozs. a week, probably for three months. The second eg 
allocation of this year is to begin at the end of the month 


* * * 


Bread Production 


Bread is an urgent food problem. The Minister of Fou 
has consolidated all the Orders, directions and genel 
licences concerning bread into the Bread (Control ax 
Maximum Prices) Order. It came into force on January 170, 
and makes certain changes in the original Orders. The mos 
important of these is the provision requiring bakers to ke¢j 
the following records: stocks of flour at the end of ea 
week ; the quantity of flour bought and sold during ca 
week ; the quanuty of bread produced, and the amount ¢ 
flour used ; and the name and address of every person # 
whom bread is supplied otherwise than by retail. This s? 
necessary step for purposes of rationing bread. Nauoni 
wheatmeal bread will in future be known as national brea 
Not more than 12} per cent of the flour used may be wilt 
flour ; potato and barm have been added to the list of pé 
mitted ingredients. The restriction on shapes and sizes 0 
loaves is slightly modified, and caterers no longer need ! 
licence to make bread for consumption on their oW 
premises. 


Rates of Hire for Ships 


By agreement between shipowners and the Mins! 
of War Transport, rates of hire for requisitioned lot 
shipping have been increased, retrospectively, by an aversi 
of about 20 per cent. Increases vary accordingly to 
different classes of liners (from coasters to passenger ships 
between 10 and 30 per cent, and are designed to ofist 
increases in operating costs, due mainly to higher ws 
borne by the owners. The new rates take effect at differs! 
dates from January 1 to May 1, 1942, but for the majon 
the extra payment applies from April rst. Liner requisite? 
rates are made up of a running allowance of so much 
ton to cover operating costs and a capital allowance of 
per cent on the original cost of each ship, to cover intere! 
and depreciation. The normal basis of depreciation of ships" 
5 per cent per annum, so that vessels 20 years old or mo 
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hose first cost has theoretically been written off in the 
. os could not be expected to qualify for the full capital 
eset ance. This was recognised in the original requisition 
agreements made in 1940, by taking the war risk insurance 
value as the capital value of ships built in 1921 or earlier, 
where this sum was smaller than the first COSt 5 the allow- 
vance was still at the rate of Io per cent. Under the new 
-sreement, the principle of this provision is extended to 
cover ageing ships by applying the formula to each vessel 
5 it reaches 20 years of age. Increases in the requisition 
rates of tramp ships are understood to be in process of 
negotiation. Their remuneration is on a slightly different 
hasis from that of the liners. The capital allowance is worked 
out on average values and included in the allowance for 
operating costs at deadweight rate per ton, By comparison 
with pre-war profits, on the average, requisition has meant 
higher earnings for liners and reduced earnings for tramps ; 
out the earnings of both main classes may generally be 
expected to decline as ships are lost and tend to be replaced 
yy Government securities rather than new tonnage. Ship- 
owners have been studying post-war problems, and a state- 
ment from its central planning body on general policy and 
commercial aviation is to be issued in the near future. 





* * * 


Decline in Business Failures 


An interesting phenomenon of the war has been the 
marked decline in business and professional failures. A 
ten-year record of failures is given below, on the basis of 
statistics published by Messrs Seyd and Co., Limited : — 


NUMBER OF FAILURES 
(including Eire) 


Professional Wholesale * Retail 
1933 515 645 6,223 
1934 515 528 5,388 
1935 . 479 518 5,041 
1936 . 455 417 4.775 
SE 449 438 4,692 
1938 508 441 4,601 
1939 . 503 515 3,869 
1940 .... 331 170 2,471 
1941 .... 205 70 748 
1942. 149 26 563 


The sharp decline cannot be traced to any single cause. 


During periods of rising prices, it is generally easier for 
debtors to meet financial claims arising out of past trans- 
actions. In many cases, where businesses had to be sus- 
pended for the duration, the settlement of claims may have 
deen held over until after the war. It would be interesting 
‘0 know to what extent the operation of the Liabilities (War- 
tume Adjustment) Act was responsible for the decline, for 
tS specific object is to prevent war-time difficulties from 
giving rise to bankruptcies. 


* . + 


Dil and Plastics 


Some of the more highly-coloured visions of the 
coming plastics age need not be taken too seriously. But 
Mere can be no doubt that the use of these materials will 
‘xpand, probably at a fairly rapid rate. Before the war the 
ombined output of Great Britain and the United States 
‘as estimated at only about 135,000 tons a year, equivalent, 
in weight, to one-hundredth of Britain’s crude steel capacity. 
As Dr G. Tugendhat, a director of the Manchester Oil 
efinery, Ltd., pointed out during an address to members 
bt the Institute of Plastics in London on January 13th, the 
bil industry is capable of supplying large quantities of 
nost of the starting materials for the plastics industry. 
Put the oil refining industry of Great Britain is very small ; 
¢ bulk of requirements are imported not in the crude, 
put in the refined stage. In view of the growing importance 
bi oil as a basis for the production of chemicals, Dr 
pugendhat Suggested that it would be in the national 
terest to import a greater proportion of oil imports in the 
rm of crude oil and to enlarge the refining capacity with 
view to securing a foothold in the new chemical industry. 
n his view, the argument that the construction and opera- 
es of refining plant in this country is more expensive 
"an, say, in the United States is no longer valid. While a 
Eee cate change-over from the import of finished oil 
- ‘D>, to crude oil is hardly feasible before the end of the 
ions; d t Tugendhat’s suggestion scems to deserve serious 
Sideration, especially as the technical experience gained 
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in the treatment of oil might assist in the development of 
the chemical industry based on coal. 
* x * 


Hard Fibres 


According to an announcement by the Sisal Growers’ 
Association, the Ministry of Supply has agreed to increase 
its 1943 buying prices for East African sisal by a uniform 
rate of £4 per ton. The increase amounts to just under 
50 per cent in the lowest grade (flume tow waste, now 
quoted at £12 8s. 6d. per ton) and to just under 20 per 
cent in the highest grade (No. I now quoted at £23 Ios. 
per ton). The price continues to be “free in wagon or 
other conveyance at East African berth ports,” so that 
sellers remain unaffected by the high sea freight and sea 
war risk charges. The increase in price appears to have 

een justified by higher costs of production, and does not, 
therefore, represent a change in the British Government’s 
commodity bulk-buying policy. The growing Allied need 
for sisal and other hard-hemp fibres as a result of the losses 
of Pacific supplies was discussed in The Economist ot 
August I, 1942, page 153). Since then the East African 
Governments have substantially increased the labour force 
of the sisal plantations in their territories by making use 
of compulsory powers. Mexico is reporting increased activity 
in its Henequén-growing districts. The most important 
development has been the decision of the United States 
Government to plant 300,000 acres of farmland in Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa with 
hemp for fibre and another §0,000 acres in Kentucky with 
hemp for seed production. The plan, which is jointly carried 
out by the War Production Board and the Department of 
Agriculture, is well under way, and the first rope will be 
available early next year. As the United States has not so 
far produced hemp on a large scale, the above acreage 
figure represents a twenty-fold increase on 1942. The 
acreage for the production of hemp seed, on the other hand, 
is only one-third larger than in 1942, as last year seed had 
been raised in the United States on a larger scale to secure 
the seed requirements for the production programme now 
initiated. 
* * * 

Coal Output 


PERCENTAGES OF DISTRICT TARGETS REACHED* 
During Four Weeks Ended 


Nov Dec. Nov De 
28th 26th | 28th —«-26th 
yy U ““o % % 
Northumberland 102 -0 101-0 | S. Staffordshire & 
Cumberiand 91°3 96 -3 Worcestershire . . 96 +2 98-5 
Durham 101-1 101-6 | Warwickshire... . 99-3 99-7 
South Yorkshire 98-5 99 -3 | S. Wales and 
West Yorkshire , 96 9 96:2 | Monmouthshire 98 -2 99-9 
North Derbyshire . 100-8 101-2 | Forest of Dean.... 100 -2 99-3 
Nottinghamshire 100 -6 103 -2 oo: 92-3 90 -4 
South Derbyshire.... 104-2 106-2 | Somerset....... 107 -0 107 -2 
Lei estershire . seeene 104 5 105-1 Fife and Clackmannan 100 -3 103 °3 
Lancashire and Cheshire 101-1 102 -4 pers 96 -6 103-2 
North Wales .. 4 97 -6 nnn SEARS 0% ee IWS 
North Staffordshire .. 101-3 102-8 | Lamarkshire........ 94-9 98 6 
Cannock Chase ..... 97 -2 97-9 ro io 98 -2 98 -] 
Shropshire ...... : i ee Be ea eer 98 -7 99 3 
* Percentages based on output, adjusted for tonnage lost through holidays and 
circumstances beyond the industry’s control. f Still under review. 
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Association had accepted the award, though neither 
regarded it as satisfactory, and both are opposed to th. 
action of the ASLEF in precipitating a crisis. It is certain 
that a strike by the locomen at the present stage of the 
war would meet with little sympathy from their fellow 
railway workers and from the great body of trade unionists, 
and with none from the general public. Even if there 1s 
reason for them to be dissatisfied with the Tribunal’s 
award, their threat to strike unless the Minister of Labour 
acts seems uncomfortably like blackmail. 


* * * 


The Curfew 

The city of Birmingham is up in arms against the 
decision of the Regional Transport Commissioner to intro- 
duce a curfew on bus services. The proposal, which was to 
have come into force this week, was to take off buses after 
9.15 p.m. on week-nights and on Sunday mornings; but 
a deputation, consisting partly of Birmingham Members of 
Parliament and headed by the Lord Mayor, visited the 
Minister of Transport last Friday and secured the posi- 
ponement of the order. They have been given a fortnight to 
work out, in conjunction with the Regional Commissioner, 
an alternative scheme which could be introduced if the 
Minister is satisfied that it would achieve the same object 
as the curfew, namely the saving of rubber and petrol. 
The arguments put forward by the opposition are, first, 
that there appears to be unfair discrimination against Bir- 
mingham ; and, secondly, that it would prevent war workers 
and troops from seeking entertainment and relaxation in the 
city after their day’s duty. There is no substance in the 
first point. Transport restrictions apply all over the country 
and they are determined in the light of local conditions— 
there is no attempt at standardisation, Leeds and Sheffield, 
which are as*important industrial centres as Birmingham, 
both have 9 o’clock curfews. The root of the trouble pro- 
bably is that Birmingham, with its strong municipal tradi- 
tions, resents amy evidence of the exercise of regional 
authority. There seems to be more justification for the 
second argument. If transport services are to be curtailed, 
there is probably room for more restrictions during the 
daytime when the buses serve mainly shoppers and non-war 
workers. The really important thing is that the services for 
conveying workers to their places of work should not be in 
any way impaired. The Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, in their recent report on passenger transport 
facilities, emphasised the importance of maintaining and 
improving the services for war workers. In this connection, 
there is a point which the Board of Trade might look into. 
Complaints have been made from many industrial areas that 
owing to the shortage of lamp batteries, workers who would 
otherwise cycle to their work are obliged to travel by the 
already overloaded conveyances. 


* * * 


November Retail Trade 


Probably very little Christmas shopping of the pre- 
war variety was done last November, to judge by the retail 
trade report published in the Board of Trade Fournal of 
January 9th. The index for all non-food merchandise show- 
ing the average daily value of retail sales (1937 = 100) was 





PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL 
SALES FROM PRECEDING YEAR 


hee a and Non-Food 
' ’erishables Merchandise 7 
Feb.-Nov., 1940....... 426 +67 eae 
a | ae —1°5 —6°8 —3-7 
Ee +4-2 +1°8 43-2 





99 in November, a fall of 13 from the previous month. 
The December figures may throw interesting light on how 
far the gift-giving custom has survived for the fourth 
Christmas of war. The household goods index figure fell 
substantially—a reflection mainly of the now low stocks 
of these goods. Household linens, in particular, are in very 
short supply. Compared with November, 1941, the value of 
sales in all departments was 4.1 per cent higher. The value 
(at cost) of stocks at the end of November was 1.4 per 
cent higher than the year before, the smallest change 
recorded for five months. Untaxed utility apparel is appear- 
ing in the shops in increasing quantities, and for the first 
ume since March, 1941, the index for boots and shoes 
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stocks rose slightly. The accompanying table, showing the 
percentage changes in the daily value of retail sales ‘omy 
the preceding year, gives some idea of the changes in tur, 
over during the war. The smallness of the Changes 


interesting. 


* * a 


More Rationing Changes 


From February 7th, the beginning of the neat foy. 
weekly food rationing period, a child reaching the age of 
five is entitled to an adult ration book, without the neg 
to wait for the next general issue of ration documen: 
though the option of waiting is given. The advantage t 
adult ration book gives is a doubled meat ration and te: 
ration. On the other hand, a child’s ration book entitle 
the holder to special allowances of fruit juices and cod live 
oil. Certain changes are being made from February 7th jp 
some of these special children’s schemes. A pint of mij 
daily will be available automatically at the reduced price ¢: 
2d. a pint. Previously delivery at the reduced price had 
be applied for, but since nearly all children are include 
in the scheme, it has been made general to simplify th: 
administration. The double ration of dried eggs is main. 
tained, as well as the priority rights to oranges. Cod live: 
oil and fruit juices, mainly orange, blackcurrant and ros- 
hip syrup, are available to the under-fives. More publicit; 
has been given to their existence since the recent an- 
nouncement that only 25 per cent of children were getting 
them. The Ministry of Food has made it easier for bus 
mothers to get the fruit juices, and it is likely that mor 
children are enjoying them. In case of need, milk and frui 
juices may be obtained free. The welcome news that tinned 
fruit will be on sale from February 7th was announced x 
the end of last week. There will be English plums, black- 
berries, gooseberries and rhubarb, and American peaches 
apricots, pears, grape fruit and pineapple. The point 
values are low at six a pound, suggesting that supplie 
are plentiful. The prices range from 83d. a lb. for plum: 
and rhubarb to 1s. a lb. for apricots and peaches. The 
cheese ration will be reduced again from February 7th t 
4 ozs. a week, probably for three months. The second egg 
allocation of this year is to begin at the end of the month 


* * * 


Bread Production 
Bread is an urgent food problem. The Minister of Fooc 


has consolidated all the Orders, directions and gener § 


licences concerning bread into the Bread (Control anc 
Maximum Prices) Order. It came into force on January 170. 
and makes certain changes in the original Orders. ‘The most 
important of these is the provision requiring bakers to keep 
the following records: stocks of flour at the end of eaci 
week ; the quantity of flour bought and sold during eact 
week ; the quantity of bread produced, and the amount 0 
flour used ; and the name and address of every person 
whom bread is supplied otherwise than by retail. This 154 
necessary step for purposes of rationing bread. Nationa 
wheatmeal bread will in future be known as national breac. 
Not more than 12} per cent of the flour used may be white 
flour ; potato and barm have been added to the list of pet- 
mitted ingredients. The restriction on shapes and sizes 0 
loaves is slightly modified, and caterers no longer need @ 
licence to make bread for consumption on their own 
premises. 


Rates of Hire for Ships 


By agreement between shipowners and the Ministt) 
of War Transport, rates of hire for requisitioned line 
shipping have been increased, retrospectively, by an average 
of about 20 per cent. Increases vary accordingly to tht 
different classes of liners (from coasters to passenger ships) 
between 10 and 30 per cent, and are designed to offset 
increases in operating costs, due mainly to higher wg 
borne by the owners. The new rates take effect at differen! 
dates from January 1 to May 1, 1942, but for the majority 
the extra payment applies from April rst. Liner requisition 
rates are made up of a running allowance of so much Pe 
ton to cover operating costs and a capital allowance of 10 
per cent on the original cost of each ship, to cover interest 
and depreciation. The normal basis of depreciation of ships * 
5 per cent per annum, so that vessels 20 years old or mor; 
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whose first cost has theoretically been written off in the 
hooks, could not be expected to qualify for the full capital 
llowance. This was recognised in the original requisition 
.greements made in 1940, by taking the war risk insurance 
~alue as the capital value of ships built in 1921 or earlier, 
where this sum was smaller than the first COSE ; the allow- 
‘ace was still at the rate of ro per cent. Under the new 
sreement, the principle of this provision is extended to 
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-over ageing ships by applying the formula 10 each vessel 
s it reaches 20 years of age. Increases in the requisition 
rates of tramp ships are understood to be in process of 
negouation. Their remuneration is on a slightly different 
sasis from that of the liners, The capital allowance is worked 
out on average values and included in the allowance for 
operating costs at deadweight rate per ton. By comparison 
with pre-war profits, on the average, requisition has meant 
sigher earnings for liners and reduced earnings for tramps ; 
sut the earnings of both main classes may generally be 
expected to decline as ships are lost and tend to be replaced 
»y Government securities rather than new tonnage. Ship- 
owners have been studying post-war problems, and a state- 
ment from its central planning body on general policy and 
commercial aviation is to be issued in the near future. 


* * * 


Decline in Business Failures 


An interesting phenomenon of the war has been the 
marked decline in business and professional failures. A 
ren-year record of failures is given below, on the basis of 
statistics published by Messrs Seyd and Co., Limited : — 


NUMBER OF FAILURES 
(including Eire) 


Professional Wholesale * Retail 
1933 Laer 515 645 6,223 
1934 Ren eee ve hes 528 5,388 
1935... Geet 479 518 5,041 
Ee eae 455 117 4.775 
rs 449 438 4,692 
1938 Pte 508 44) 4,601 
a 503 S16 5,869 
1940 .... ; 331 170 2,471 
ee Pier 205 70 748 
1942... oe 149 “6 563 


[he sharp decline cannot be traced to any single cause. 
During periods of rising prices, it is generally easier for 
jebtors to meet financial claims arising out of past trans- 
ictions. In many cases, where businesses had to be sus- 
vended for the duration, the settlement of claims may have 
een held over until after the war. It would be interesting 
0 know to what extent the operation of the Liabilities (War- 
ime Adjustment) Act was responsible for the decline, for 
ts specific object is to prevent war-time difficulties from 
tiving rise to bankruptcies. 


* 7 * 


Oil and Plastics 


Some of the more highly-coloured visions of the 
-oming plastics age need not be taken too seriously. But 
‘aere can be no doubt that the use of these materials will 
‘xpand, probably at a fairly rapid rate. Before the war the 
combined output of Great Britain and the United States 
was estimated at only about 135,000 tons a year, equivalent, 
‘2 weight, to one-hundredth of Britain’s crude steel capacity. 
As Dr G. Tugendhat, a director of the Manchester Oil 
Refinery, Ltd., pointed out during an address to members 
of the Institute of Plastics in London on January 13th, the 
oil industry is capable of supplying large quantities of 
most of the starting materials for the plastics industry. 
But the oil refining industry of Great Britain is very small ; 
the bulk of requirements are imported not in the crude, 
out in the refined stage. In view of the growing importance 
* oil as a basis for the production of chemicals, Dr 
Tugendhat suggested that it would be in the national 
‘terest to import a greater proportion of oil imports in the 
‘orm of crude oil and to enlarge the refining capacity with 
‘ view to securing a foothold in the new chemical industry. 
In his view, the argument that the construction and opera- 
won of refining plant in this country is more expensive 
‘han, say, in the United States is no longer valid. While a 
aTge-scale change-over from the import of finished oil 
2roducts to crude oil is hardly feasible before the end of the 
var, Dr Tugendhat’s suggestion seems to deserve serious 
-Onsideration, especially as the technical experience gained 
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in the treatment of oil might assist in the development of 
the chemical industry based on coal. 
* * * 


Hard Fibres 


According to an announcement by the Sisal Growers’ 
Association, the Ministry of Supply has agreed to increase 
its 1943 buying prices for East African sisal by a uniform 
rate of £4 per ton. The increase amounts to just under 
50 per cent in the lowest grade (flume tow waste, now 
quoted at £12 8s. 6d. per ton) and to just under 20 per 
cent in the highest grade (No. 1 now quoted at £23 Ios. 
per ton). The price continues to be “free in wagon or 
other conveyance at East African berth ports,” so that 
sellers remain unaffected by the high sea freight and sea 
war risk charges. The increase in price appears to have 
been justified by higher costs of production, and does not, 
therefore, represent a change in the British Government’s 
commodity bulk-buying policy. The growing Allied need 
for sisal and other hard-hemp fibres as a result of the losses 
of Pacific supplies was discussed in The Economist ot 
August I, 1942, page 153). Since then the East African 
Governments have substantially increased the labour force 
of the sisal plantations in their territories by making use 
of compulsory powers. Mexico is reporting increased activity 
in its Henequén-growing districts. The most importani 
development has been the decision of the United States 
Government to plant 300,000 acres of farmland in Kentucky, 
indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa with 
hemp for fibre and another 50,000 acres in Kentucky with 
hemp for seed production. The plan, which is jointly carried 
out by the War Production Board and the Department of 
Agriculture, is well under way, and the first rope will be 
available early next year. As the United States has not so 
far produced hemp on a large scale, the above acreage 
figure represents a twenty-fold increase on 1942. The 
acreage for the production of hemp seed, on the other hand, 
is only one-third larger than in 1942, as last year seed had 
been raised in the United States on a larger scale to secure 
the seed requirements for the production programme now 
initiated. 

* * * 
Coal Output 
PERCENTAGES OF DISTRICT TARGETS REACHED* 


During Four Weeks Ended 
Nov Dec. Nov. Dex 
28th 26th | 28th 26th 
oo , % % 
Northumberland 102 -0 101 -0 | S. Staffordshire & 
Cumberland 91-3 96 -3 Worcestershire 96 +2 98 -5 
Durham . 101-1 191-6 | Warwickshire . 99-3 99-7 
South Yorkshire 98-5 99-3 | S. Wales and 
West Yorkshire 96 -9 96-2 | Monmouthshire 98 -2 99-9 
North Derbyshire 100 -8 161-2 | Forest of Dean... 100 -2 99-3 
Nottinghamshire . 100 -6 103 -2 Bristol. . aes 92-3 90-4 
South Derbyshire 104 -2 106-2 | Somerset. . ot 107 -0 107 -2 
Lei estershire sees 104-5 105-1 FifeandClackmannan 100-3 103-3 
Lancashire and Cheshire 101-1 102 -4 poem pes ip 
“ . - GEE obs 6 teciees 96 6 103 2 
North Wales .. ' 97 -6 NED 94 «< 93 
North Staffordshire .. 101-3 102-8 | Lanarkshire ...... 4:9 986 
Cannock Chase ..... 97 -2 a A 98 -2 48 
Shropshire pT Re eee 98 -7 99-3 
* Percentages based on output, adjusted for tonnage lost through holidays and 
circumstances beyond the industry's control. + Still under review. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


BANKS’ SERVICES TO CUSTOMERS 


THE COUPON SCHEME 


DEPOSIT FIGURES A NEW RECORD 


THE RT. HON. R. McKENNA’S STATEMENT 


Inasmuch as the chairman does not pro- 
pose to deliver a speech at the annual 
meeting of the Midland Bank, Limited, on 
January 28th, the following statement has 
been circulated to shareholders : — 

It is fitting that in any review of the 
bank’s affairs we should first recall with 
deep respect the lasting memory of those 
who in their country’s cause have made 
the greatest sacrifice of all. With the ex- 
tension of miliary operations heavier 
casualties have become inevitable—in all 
123 of our men have died in the war, 21 
are missing, and 73 are known to be 
prisoners. We honour these gallant men, 
and to the families afflicted by bereavement 
we offer our very sincere sympathy. 

In the past year several more decora- 
tions have been won, and we are proud to 
know that our men and women in the 
Forces display the qualities of courage, 
resolution and adaptability that modern 
war demands. 

A welcome addition to the strength of 
the board of directors has been made by 
the appointment of Sir George Barstow, 
~ who has an outstanding record in the 
world of insurance. On the other hand, 
we greatly regret that Sir George Mitchell 
has felt compelled by considerations of 
health to resign. Happily the Clydesdale 
Bank still retains his services as a director, 
and we trust his health may be fully re- 
stored. His place on our board is taken 
by Mr Robert L. Angus, in whom we shall 
find another worthy representative of the 
Clydesdale Bank. 


RETIREMENT OF MR ASTBURY 


I have to announce an important change 
in our general management. Mr Astbury, 
who has loyally deferred his retirement in 
the special circumstances of war, feels 
that he may now be relieved of the heavy 
burden of his office as chief general 
manager. His career in the bank has been 
one of great distinction, extending over 51 
years. Before joining, at the age of 21, 
he had business experience in Birmingham, 
and passing through the earlier stages of 
promotion he rose to management of im- 
portant branches and then, by way of a 
series of head office appointments, to the 
highest executive position, where he has 
indeed made a noteworthy contribution. 
We greatly regret the severance of a valued 
association in the daily conduct of the 
bank’s affairs, but happily we shall con- 
tinue to enjoy the advantage of his colla- 
boration with us as a director. 

Mr Astbury’s retirement takes effect at 
the end of January, when Mr Sadd and 
Mr Lederer will become chief general 
managers. Both have had valuable ex- 
perience in branch management and have 
served with conspicuous success in in- 
creasingly responsible executive positions. 
Each has shown exceptional capacity, and 
we are confident that in their co-operation 
at the head of the executive they will 
enhance still further the high reputation 
they have already earned. We have ap- 
pointed a new joint general manager, Mr 
Woods, whose career has marked him out 
for the wider responsibilities of this posi- 
tion. He has already held with distinction 
appointments at head office and in the 
country, and passes now from very suc- 
cessful management of the branch at New 
Street, Birmingham, which was formerly 
the head office of the bank. 





THE KENNET REPORT 


A year ago it was evident that we had 
to face the prospect of additional calls upon 
us for recruitment to the Forces. The 
Kennet Committee appointed to inquire 
into the possibility of further reduction in 
bank staffs has recognised that the banks 
have not been slow to adjust themselves 
to the higher demands of the fighting 
services. From this bank alone over 7,000 
have joined the Forces, and of these nearly 
6,000 were on the permanent staff. The 
loss in personnel has not been fully made 
up; before the war the total staff numbered 
about 14,000, whereas the comparable 
figure to-day is 12,300. A further re- 
duction, making jn all 15 per cent. from 
the pre-war total, is to be brought about 
in the near future. 

Subject to the maintenance of essential 
services we are examining every possibility 
of saving labour; but the substitution of 
new entrants for established workers must 
mean some loss of efficiency, with the in- 
evitable result of increasing the burden 
falling upon the more responsible offi- 
cials. The willingness and skill with which 
they have carried on their duties under 
conditions of exceptional difficulty are 
gladly acknowledged. The loyalty of the 
staff as a whole, men and women alike. 
has been conspicuous, and the cordial 
working relations between their represen- 
tatives in the staff association and the 
management of the bank are of great value 
in the smooth running of its daily work. 


THE BANKS AS A LABOUR-SAVING 
DEVICE 


It is not always recognised that the banks 
are in essence a labour-saving device, with 
the added advantage of guaranteeing 
security. The old notion that they existed 
to provide a luxury service for the rich 
man should have been buried long ago. A 
recent striking example of labour saving 
is provided by the new service undertaken 
by the banks under the clothes rationing 
scheme. Beyond the retail Stage, all 
transfers of coupons and documents repre- 
senting coupons are made through the 
banks; we ourselves have about 17,000 
traders’ coupon accounts and deal with 1§ 
to 20 million coupons a week, apart from 
the transfer vouchers to which they give 
rise. The coupons themselves, once they 
have been counted by the retailer, paid 
into the bank and credited to his “ coupon 
account,” have served their purpose, and 
from that point all the retailer or the whole- 
saler need do is to draw “ cheques ” on 
his coupon account as he may require to 
replenish stocks. The banks undertake 
the necessary book-keeping entries and en- 
sure that traders do not exceed what may 
be called their “coupon purchasing- 
power.” 

Compare the simplicity of this procedure 
with what would be involved if no such 
arrangement were in operation. After the 
retailer had counted the coupons handed 
over by customers he would have to take 
care of them on his own premises; he 
would then have to count out numbers 
appropriate to his demands upon various 
suppliers, and dispatch them with due pre- 
cautions against loss in transit. The who'e- 
saler would similarly have to count out the 
coupons he received, provide for safe cus- 
tody, and again count out odd thousands 
and hundreds and tens and ones according 
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ESSENTIAL SERVICE OF THE Banks 


The device, however new in this for, 
is really the same as that used in condye:. 
ing the money side of the nation’s busine, 
Substitute currency notes and goin fp, 
coupons and the analogy is comple 
though the volume is on a vastly large: 
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ing currency is avoided. An enormoy 
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is rendered unnecessary by the banking 
machinery and the use of cheques. At ; 
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all requirements this economy of mas favour 
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in the national effort. The banks ar he abl 
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of crediting interest or dividends to the nflat 
accounts of holders of their stocks anc 
shares, instead of sending out individu! 
warrants. Traders give periodical instru- 
tions to their banks to pay stated amounts 
to their suppliers ; customers give ~ stanc- 
ing orders” to make regular personal par. 
ments, and so relieve themselves of th 
trouble of recording the dates and othe: 
details and making the necessary fem 
tances. The banks are indeed a mos 
effective labour-saving device, but they ca" 
operate successfully only under the co0- 
dition that they have the highly experience: 
staff required for working with speed anc 
complete accuracy. 
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porrows heavily on Treasury bills, most 
% them are placed outside the clearing 
hanks. On the other hand, almost the 
whole of our reduced bill holding now 
onsists of Treasury bills, whereas before 
he war commercial paper made up a large 
part of the portfolio. In borrowing from 
he banks the Government has come to 
ely more and more on the convenient 
method of Treasury deposits. These have 
,gain expanded largely in amount, and are 
ow the second biggest item among the 
anks’ assets. 


INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES 


First place, in order of magnitude, had 
lready been taken a year and a half ago 
by investments, whereas formerly advances 
were pre-eminent in amount as in earning- 
power. While our investments have risen 
further on the year, being now double the 
pre-war figure,-advances have again de- 
clined, though less rapidly than before. 
For all the banks together, less than one- 
quarter of the deposits is now employed in 
advances, as against the half which used 
10 be regarded as the upper limit. Much 
as we may regret the diminution in this 
outlet for our resources, it puts us in a 
favourable position with regard to post- 
war prospects, as it suggests that we shall 
be able to finance the orderly re-expansion 
of non-Government business without any 
such strain on our resources as might lead 
‘0 heavy sales of investments. In the 
period of transition a vast demand will 
arise from the public for goods of all kinds. 
while measures of reconstruction will make 
neavy calls upon the productive capacity 
ff industry. Skilfully devised means of 
regulation will be needed, which in the 
present strong position of the banks will 
ensure that as restrictions are gradually 
ifted the increased demands upon them 


+ acme can be met without 
inflation, 
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BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Referring again to the balance-sheet, the 
valuation of our premises is slightly lower, 
and happily we have little further damage 
to record from enemy action. Altogether, 
roughly one in five of our branches has 
been destroyed or suffered damage entail- 
ing more than a trifling cost of repair—just 
about the same proportion as that disclosed 
Officially for the effect of the raids upon 
house-property in the country as a whole. 
Repairs, however, have been possible to 
such an extent that enemy action has 
accounted for only a small proportion of the 
total number of branches closed. Chiefly 
in order to release man-power, the number 
of our offices has been cut down by 340, or 
one-sixth, since the war began. In addi- 
tion, the hours of business in many small 
offices have been curtailed. While this 
reduction in the facilities offered to the 
public has been justified in the circum- 
stances of war, it may well be one factor 
among many in the enlargement of the 
amount of currency retained in the hands 
of the public. 

The profit and loss account shows that, 
after allowing for income-tax and N.D.C., 
there is a net profit for the year of 
£1,997,000—a small increase on the amount 
for 1941. In comparing these figures with 
those for pre-war years it must be remem- 
bered that any expansion in our gross 
trading income resulting from the greater 
total of assets is heavily counter-balanced 
by increased expenses ; on staff alone, for 
example, we spend over £6 millions a year. 
Further, we have suffered a severe loss of 
income from the curtailment of the volume 
of business in such services as foreign 
exchange operations, acceptances and 
guarantees, and stock exchange transactions 
on behalf of customers. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


In the disposal of the profit now recorded 
we propose that the final, like the interim, 
dividend shall be at the same rate as for 
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some years past, namely 16 per cent. per 
annum subject to tax. These distributions 
absorb £1,213,000. In view of the absence 
of any further serious war damage, we 
think it unnecessary to make an allocation 
on this account ; but to add to the strength 
of our position in face of the manifold 
uncertainties of the future, we have applied 
£250,000 to reserve for future con- 


tingencies. The other appropriation is 
more noteworthy. For many years until 
1931 the reserve fund, shown in the 


balance-sheet, stood at an amount equal to 
the paid-up capital ; but, partly in view of 
the heavy depreciation of investments 
which took place in that year, we wrote 
roughly £23 millions off the fund. We 
feel the time has now come for partial 
restoration, and for that purpose we have 
set aside £500,000 out of last year’s profit. 
This leaves the balance carried forward on 
the profit and loss account somewhat higher 
on the year. 

Our affiliated undertakings are able to 
present a record of continued good service 
to the public despite the difficulties which 
each, in its sphere, shares with our own 
bank. 

THE OUTLOOK 


On the last two occasions of our annual 
meeting the conditions have been dark and 
foreboding. Though national resolution 
never flagged, the goal seemed far distant 
along a hard and tortuous road. To-day the 
picture is in less sombre colours, for we see 
now in the events of the war many positive 
results of our labour and sacrifice in the 
period of defensive preparation. Although 
there is still much to do, the final victory 
seems nearer in prospect and more firmly 
assured. Thus we go forward in good 
heart, ready for all further calls that may 
be made upon us for sacrifice and effort. 
Fortified by the certainty of triumph, our 
task is now to bring it to fulfilment with 
no more suffering and delay than the 
magnitude of the struggle inescapably 
demands. 





WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


VALUE OF PRESENT BANKING SYSTEM 
SOME OBJECTIONS TO NATIONALIZATION 
FLEXIBILITY v. RIGIDITY 
THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT’S REPLY TO CRITICS 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
ot ee Bank, Limited, will be 
ied, on the 27th instant, 4 £ 
ce 7 t, at 41 Lothbury, 

The following is the statement of the 
‘harman, the Hon, Rupert E. Beckett, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
‘he year ended December 31, 1942, which 
will be taken as read: — 

The directors have decided to recom- 
mend to sharholders that the £1 fully-paid 
shares be converted into stock. This pro- 
— is finding growing favour among 
“ ¢ companies at the present tine, as 
- ¢ elimination of definite share numbers 
€cts a considerable saving of labour in 
oe Preparation, checking, and registration 
% uansfer deeds and certificates. |The 
vhange will also be welcomed by the Stock 
change. It will not be necessary for 
Shareholders to send their existing certifi- 
“ates to the bank for alteration, as when 
nanators of stock take place in the future 
. a old share certificates will constitute a 
“ price on the market. The stock 
-~ , ransterable in amounts and multi- 
P S of £1, and the rights and privileges 
ot shareholders are in no way affected by 
‘he change, 
Dh a bank is not at present empowered 
oon articles of association to convert its 
oe Into stock, and as a first step it is 
resohariee, to alter the articles by special 
the ao at a general meeting, of which 
"oh atutory 21 days’ notice is given with 
port and balance-sheet. The extra- 


ordinary general meeting for this purpose 
will, therefore, be held on February roth 
next, and upon such resolution being duly 
passed the ordinary resolution to convert 
the shares into stock will be proposed at 
the same meeting. 

As regards your board, the only change 
I have to announce is that Sir William 
Hicking retired on December 31st last. 
He was chairman of the Nottingham and 
Nottinghamshire Banking Company, 
Limited, at the time of the amalgamation 
of that institution with Westminster Bank, 
when he joined the board. His decision 
to resign, coming as it does after some 23 
years of service on the board, has been 
received with regret. 


EXPANSION OF DEPOSITS AND PROFIT 


The accounts for the past year, which 
accompany this statement, show that the 
profit earned is £1,237,585, and exceeds 
that of 1941 by some £47,000. This result 
has been due to the expansion in our 
deposits, which at the date of the balance- 
sheet had risen by £31,000,000 during the 
year. This increase has been placed at the 
disposition of the Government by invest- 
ment in Treasury bills, Treasury deposit 
receipts, and Government loans, The 


item advances to customers has again fol- 
lowed the trend of the war years, and has 
decreased by just over £7,000,000 on the 
year, which, as you are aware, means that 


the most profitable outlet for our funds 
has again sensibly diminished. 

The general result is that your bank 
shows now a liquidity of 49.7 per cent., 
comparing its resources with its liabilities. 
There is little further in the accounts that 
calls for explanation or even comment, but 
I would direct your attention to one new 
feature which affects our premises account. 


PREMISES ACCOUNT 


As this now. stands at less than 
£5,000,000, it is not this year considered 
necessary to allocate a sum to reduce still 
further the capital value of our premises. 
It has, however, been decided to set up a 
fund for reinstatement and rebuilding and 
for deferred repairs which cannot be under- 
taken now, but which will be necessary 
after the cessation of hostilities. To this 
fund £200,006 has been allocated. 

The accounts of the Ulster Bank, 
Limited, which also accompany this state- 
ment, exhibit the same trends as those 
shown in the accounts of our own bank. 
There is an increase in deposits and in 
investments in Government _ securities, 
accompanied by a diminution in the 
amount of the advances, while the profit 
brought in shows a small increase over the 
previous year. That is all I need mention 
as regards the accounts. 


THE KENNET COMMITTEE 


A banking feature of the past year was 
the setting up of the Kennet Committee to 
inquire into what practical measures could 
still be taken to secure the greatest possible 
release of man-power in banking and allied 
businesses. The committee has recorded 
its unanimous view “that in all the indus- 
tries under review employers and employees 
alike have consistently demonstrated the 
greatest willingness to perform all that is 
required in the national emergency.” I 
think shareholders should have this con- 
clusion definitely brought to their notice. 
Although the banks have received this 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


BANKS’ SERVICES TO CUSTOMERS 


THE COUPON SCHEME 






DEPOSIT FIGURES A NEW RECORD 


THE RT. HON. R. McKENNA’S STATEMENT 


Imagmuch as the chairman does not pro- 
pose to deliver a speech at the annual 
meeting of the Midland Bank, Limited, on 
January 28th, the following statement has 
been circulated to shareholders : — 

It is fitting that in any review of the 
bank’s affairs we should first recall with 
deep respect the lasting memory of those 
who in their country’s cause have made 
the greatest sacrifice of all. With the ex- 
tension of military operations heavier 
casualties have become inevitable—in all 
123 of our men have died in the war, 21 
are missing, and 73 are known to be 
prisoners. We honour these gallant men, 
and to the families afflicted by bereavement 
we offer our very sincere sympathy. 

In the past year several more decora- 
tions have been won, and we are proud to 
know that our men and women in the 
Forces display the qualities of courage, 
resolution and adaptability that modern 
war demands. 

A welcome addition to the strength of 
the board of directors has been made by 
the appointment of Sir George Barstow, 

has an outstanding record in the 
world of insurance. On the other hand, 
we greatly regret that Sir George Mitchell 
has felt compelled by considerations of 
health to resign. Happily the Clydesdale 
Bank still retains his services as a director, 
and we trust his health may be fully re- 
stored. His place on our board is taken 
by Mr Robert L. Angus, in whom we shall 
find another worthy representative of the 
Clydesdale Bank. 


RETIREMENT OF MR ASTBURY 


I have to announce an important change 
in our general management. Mr Astbury, 
who has loyally deferred his retirement in 
the special circumstances of war, feels 
that he may now be relieved of the heavy 
burden of his office as chief general 
manager. His career in the bank has been 
one of great distinction, extending over 51 
- years. Before joining, at the age of 21, 
he had business experience in Birmingham, 
and passing through the earlier stages of 
promotion he rose to management of im- 
portant branches and then, by way of a 
series of head office appointments, to the 
highest executive position, where he has 
indeed made a noteworthy contribution. 
We greatly regret the severance of a valued 
association in the daily conduct of the 
bank’s affairs, but happily we shall con- 
tinue to enjoy the advantage of his colla- 
boration with us as a director. 

Mr Astbury’s retirement takes effect at 
the end of January, when Mr Sadd and 
Mr Lederer will become chief general 
managers. Both have had valuable ex- 
perience in branch management and have 
served with conspicuous success in in- 
creasingly responsible executive positions. 
Each has shown exceptional capacity, and 
we are confident that in their co-operation 
at the head of the executive they will 
enhance still further the high reputation 
they have already earned. We have ap- 
— a new joint general manager, Mr 

oods, whose career has marked him out 
for the wider responsibilities of this posi- 
tion. He has already held with distinction 
appointments at head office and in the 
country, and passes now from very suc- 
cessful management of the branch at New 
Street, Birmingham, which was formerly 
the head office of the bank. 


THE KENNET REPORT 


A year ago it was evident that we had 
to face the prospect of additional calls upon 
us for recruitment to the Forces. Phe 
Kennet Committee appointed to inquire 
into the possibility of further reduction in 
bank staffs has recognised that the banks 
have not been slow to adjust themselves 
to the higher demands of the fighting 
services. From this bank alone over 7,000 
have joined the Forces, and of these nearly 
6,000 were on the permanent staff. The 
loss in personnel has not been fully made 
up; before the war the total staff numbered 
about 14,000, whereas the comparable 
figure to-day is 12,300. A further re- 
duction, making jn all 15 per cent. from 
the pre-war total, is to be brought about 
in the near future. 

Subject to the maintenance of essential 
services we are examining every possibility 
of saving labour; but the substitution of 
new entrants for established workers must 
mean some loss of efficiency, with the in- 
evitable result of increasing the burden 
falling upon the more responsible offi- 
cials. The willingness and skill with which 
they have carried on their duties under 
conditions of exceptional difficulty are 
gladly acknowledged. The loyalty of the 
staff as a whole, men and women alike, 
has been conspicuous, and the cordial 
working relations between their represen- 
tatives in the staff association and the 
management of the bank are of great value 
in the smooth running of its daily work. 


THE BANKS AS A LABOUR-SAVING 
DEVICE 


It is not always recognised that the banks 
are in essence a labour-saving device, with 
the added advantage of guaranteeing 
security. The old notion that they existed 
to provide a luxury service for the rich 
man should have been buried long ago. A 
recent striking example of labour saving 
is provided by the new service undertaken 
by the banks under the clothes rationing 
scheme. Beyond the retail stage, all 
transfers of coupons and documents repre- 
senting coupons are made through the 
banks; we ourselves have about 17,000 
traders’ coupon accounts and deal with 15 
to 20 million coupons a weck, apart from 
the transfer vouchers to which they give 
rise. The coupons: themselves, once they 
have been counted by the retailer, paid 
into the bank and credited to his “ coupon 
account,” have served their purpose, and 
from that point all the retailer or the whole- 
saler need do is to draw “cheques” on 
his coupon account as he may require to 
replenish stocks. The banks undertake 
the necessary book-keeping entries and en- 
sure that traders do not exceed what may 
be called their “coupon purchasing- 
power.” 

Compare the simplicity of this procedure 
with what would be involved if no such 
arrangement were in operation. After the 
retailer had counted the coupons handed 
over by customers he would have to take 
care of them on his own premises; he 
would then have to count out numbers 
appropriate to his demands upon various 
suppliers, and dispatch them with due pre- 
cautions against loss in transit. e who'e- 
saler would sim‘larly have to count out the 
coupons he received, provide for safe cus- 
tody, and again count out odd thousands 
and hundreds and tens and ones according 
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to his requirements from other whole 
or manufacturers. So the process of oy. 
ing and recounting millions of pp, he 
storing and dispatching them would jor a 
in continuous repetition of mechan, oe 
drudgery. The entire business, excepE ee of ) 
the unavoidable first stage, is reduced §" 

a task involving a small fraction of 49% 
cost in terms of man-hours through 4f* "¥ 
simple device of a “coupon banking 
system. 
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ESSENTIAL SERVICE OF THE BANKS 


The device, however new in thi ; 
is really the same as that used in oa banks’ asse 
ing the money side of the nation’s busines, 
Substitute currency notes and goip fe 
coupons and the analogy is 
though the volume is on a vastly lane 
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all requirements this economy of ms 
operation becomes of first-rate imporun: 
in the national effort. The banks ar 
rightly regarded as performing an essen. 
tial service, indispensable in carrying m 
the nation’s business in war as in peace, 

The economics to be achieved through 
the banking system have been extended in 
course of time over a constantly widening 
range of transactions. Many publ 
authorities find it convenient to pay salaris 
by the simple process of instructing ther 
banks to credit the banking accounts of 
their employees with the sums due. Ther 
has been increasing resort by publi 
authorities and companies to the method 
of crediting interest or dividends to the 
accounts of holders of their stocks and 
shares, instead of sending out ind 
warrants. Traders give periodical instru- 
tions to their banks to pay stated amounts 
to their suppliers ; customers give “ stand- 
ing orders” to make regular personal pay- \ 
ments, and so relieve themselves of the 
trouble of recording the dates and other 
details and making the necessary rem 
tances. The banks are indeed a most 
effective labour-saving device, but they ca” 
operate successfully only under the cot- 
dition that they have the highly experience! 
staff required for working with speed and 
complete accuracy. 



























THE BANK’S FIGURES 
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INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES 
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. While our investments have risen 
further on the year, being now double the 
figure, advances have again de- 
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for all the banks together, less than one- 
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BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Referring again to the balance-sheet, the 
valuation of our premises is slightly lower, 
and happily we have little further damage 
to record from enemy action. Altogether, 
roughly one in five of our branches has 
been destroyed or suffered damage entail- 
ing more than a trifling cost of repair—just 
about the same proportion as that disclosed 
officially for the effect of the raids upon 
house-property in the country as a whole. 
Repairs, however, have been possible to 
such an extent that enemy action has 
accounted for only a small proportion of the 
total number of branches closed. Chiefly 
in order to release man-power, the number 
of our offices has been cut down by 340, or 
one-sixth, since the war began. In addi- 
tion, the hours of business in many small 
offices have been curtailed. While this 
reduction in the facilities offered to the 
public has been justified in the circum- 
stances of war, it may well be one factor 
among many in the enlargement of the 
amount of currency retained in the hands 
of the public. 

The profit and loss account shows that, 
after allowing for income-tax and N.D.C., 
there is a net profit for the year of 
£1,997,000—a small increase on the amount 
for 1941. In comparing these figures with 
those for pre-war years it must be remem- 
bered that any expansion in our gross 
trading income resulting from the greater 
total of assets is heavily counter-balanced 


* by increased expenses ; on staff alone, for 


example, we spend over £6 millions a year. 
Further, we have suffered a severe loss of 
income from the curtailment of the volume 
of business in such services as foreign 
exchange operations, acceptances and 
guarantees, and stock exchange transactions 
on behalf of customers. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


In the disposal of the profit now recorded 
we propose that the final, like the interim, 
dividend shall be at the same rate as for 
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some years past, namely 16 per cent. per 
annum subject to tax. These distributions 
absorb £1,213,000. In view of the absence 
of any further serious war damage, we 
think it unnecessary to make an allocation 
on this account ; but to add to the strength 
of our position in face of the manifold 
uncertainties of the future, we have applied 
£250,000 to reserve for future con- 
tungencies. The other appropriation is 
more noteworthy. For many years until 
1931 the reserve fund, shown in the 
balance-sheet, stood at an amount equal to 
the paid-up capital ; but, partly in view of 
the heavy depreciation of investments 
which took place in that year, we wrote 
roughly £23 millions off the fund. We 
feel the time has now come for partial 
restoration, and for that purpose we have 
set aside £500,000 out of last year’s profit. 
This leaves the balance carried forward on 
the profit and loss account somewhat higher 
on the year. 

Our affiliated undertakings are able to 
present a record of continued good service 
to the public despite the difficulties which 
each, in its sphere, shares with our own 
bank. 

THE OUTLOOK 


On the last two occasions of our annual 
meeting the conditions have been dark and 
foreboding. Though national resolution 
never flagged, the goal seemed far distant 
along a hard and tortuous road. To-day the 
picture is in less sombre colours, for we see 
now in the events of the war many positive 
results of our labour and sacrifice in the 
period of defensive preparation. Although 
there is still much to do, the final victory 
seems nearer in prospect and more firmly 
assured. Thus we go forward in g 
heart, ready for all’ further calls that may 
be made upon us for sacrifice and effort. 
Fortified by the certainty of triumph, our 
task is now to bring it to fulfilment with 


no more suffering and delay than the 
magnitude of the struggle inescapably 
demands. 





WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


VALUE OF PRESENT BANKING SYSTEM 
SOME OBJECTIONS TO NATIONALIZATION 
FLEXIBILITY v. RIGIDITY 
THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT’S REPLY TO CRITICS 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
i Westminster Bank, Limited, will be 


4 ted, on =. 27th instant, at 41 Lothbury, 


dj 


ollowing is the statement of the 
the Hon, Rupert E. Beckett, 
ted with the report and accounts for 
year ended December 31, 1942, which 
taken as read: — 
directors have decided to recom- 
mend to sharholders that the £1 fully-paid 
be converted into stock. ‘This pro- 
tdure is finding growing favour among 
companies at the present ume, as 
he elimination of definite share numbers 
a considerable saving of labour in 
Preparation, checking, and registration 
 tansfer deeds and certificates. The 
change will also be welcomed by the Stock 
. It will not be necessary for 
Iders to send their existing certifi- 
cates to the bank for alteration, as when 
wansfers of stock take place in the future 
old share certificates will constitute a 
$00d delivery on the market. The stock 
be transferable in amounts and multi- 
ry of fr, and the rights and privileges 
the ‘ ers are in no way affected by 
The bank is not at present empowered 
its articles of association to convert its 
into stock, and as a first step it is 
; to alter the articles by special 
‘solution at a general meeting, of which 
i statutory 21 days’ notice is given with 
€ report and balance-sheet. The extra- 
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ordinary general meeting for this purpose 
will, therefore, be held on February roth 
next, and upon such resolution being duly 
passed the ordinary resolution to convert 
the shares into stock will be proposed at 
the same meeting. 

As regards your board, the only change 
I have to announce is that Sir William 
Hicking retired on December 31st last. 
He was chairman of the Nottingham and 
Nottinghamshire Banking Company, 
Limited, at the time of the amalgamation 
of that institution with Westminster Bank, 
when he joined the board. His decision 
to resign, coming as it does after some 23 
years of service on the board, has been 
received with regret. 


EXPANSION OF DEPOSITS AND PROFIT 


The accounts for the past year, which 
accompany this statement, show that the 
profit earned is £1,237,585, and exceeds 
that of 1941 by some £47,000. This result 
has been due to the expansion in our 
deposits, which at the date of the balance- 
sheet had risen by £31,000,000 during the 
year. This increase has been placed at the 
disposition of the Government by invest- 
ment in Treasury bills, Treasury deposit 
receipts, and Government loans. The 
item advances to customers has again fol- 
lowed the trend of the war years, and has 
decreased by just over £7,000,000 on the 
year, which, as you are aware, means that 











the most profitable outlet for our funds 
has again sensibly diminished. 

The general result is that your bank 
shows now a liquidity of 49.7 per cent., 
comparing its resources with its liabilities. 
There is little further in the accounts that 
calls for explanation or even comment, but 
I would direct your attention to one new 
feature which affects our premises account. 


PREMISES ACCOUNT 


As this now. stands at less than 
£5,000,000, it is not this year considered 
necessary to allocate a sum to reduce still 
further the capital value of our premises. 
It has, however, been decided to set up a 
fund for reinstatement and rebuilding and 
for deferred repairs which cannot be under- 
taken now, but which will be necessary 
after the cessation of hostilities. To this 
fund £200,000 has been allocated. 

The accounts of the Ulster Bank, 
Limited, which also accompany this state- 
ment, exhibit the same trends as those 
shown in the accounts of our own bank. 
There is an increase in deposits and in 
investments in Government _ securities, 
accompanied by a diminution in the 
amount of the advances, while the profit 
brought in shows a small increase over the 
previous year. ‘That is all I need mention 
as regards the accounts. 


THE KENNET COMMITTEE 


A banking feature of the past year was 
the setting up of the Kennet Committee to 
inquire into what practical measures could 
still be taken to secure the greatest possible 
release of man-power in banking and allied 
businesses. The committee has recorded 
its unanimous view “that in all the indus- 
tries under review employers and employees 
alike have consistently demonstrated the 
greatest willingness to perform all that is 
required in the national emergency.” I 
think shareholders should have this con- 
clusion definitely brought to their notice. 
Although the banks have received this 
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measure of commendation from this authori- 
tative body, they have been made the target 
of much and varied criticism from different 
sources. In Parliament, in certain sections 
of the Press, in speeches of exalted Clerics, 
a spirit of criticism, even of resentment, of 
the banks is frequently manifested, 

It is common knowledge that one section 
of political thought would welcome the dis- 
appearance of banks as independent institu- 
tions altogether and turn them into mere 
appanages of the State—this, I think, 
because supporters of this plan regard the 
banks as exemplifications of the capitalist 
system, in spite of the fact that the share- 

ders in the register of this bank number 
close upon 80,000, and other banks show 
doubtless much the same or even greater 
numbers. I have never learned what advan- 
tages are supposed to accrue from 
nationalisation of the banks, as it is called ; 
therefore, I put it down to political pre- 
judice incapable of coherent explanation. 
The left wing Press of course follows—or 
should I. say leads—and inspired by these 
examples there are not a few who join in 
the hue and cry without expressed reason or 
logical conviction. I claim that the banks 
have justified their position ; that during the 
past 100 years their records show that they 
have upheld and still uphold the best tradi- 
tions of sanity in trading, and security for 
nw 4 whose funds have been placed in their 


IMPORTANCE OF ** PERSONAL TOUCH” 


Would State banking be easier, more 
accommodating, more efficient and cheaper 
than present-day banking? I cannot think 
sO; it seems to me that centralisation of 
control under the State would accomplish 
none of these ends. The flexible banking 
of to-day would have to give place to 
rigidity. Normal banking regulations would 
be standardised and made more hard-and- 
fast to safeguard against all conceivable 
losses, since public funds and not those of 
private institutions would be at risk. 

Government requirements would inevit- 
ably involve the furnishing of much more 
detailed information and the filling-up of 
more forms ; the process would be far more 
cumbrous than at present and trade, both 
domestic and foreign, would suffer thereby. 
Prolonged delays in the sanctioning of 
facilities would be likely, and the “ personal 
touch ” would be lost entirely in the remote 
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control of Whitehall. There is nothing in 
such developments to suggest either a 
cheapening or improvement of existing 
banking facilities, and the public would lose 
the valuable option it now has of turning 
to a competitive institution if offered what 
it considered unattractive or unreasonable 
terms of business. 


BANKING NOT A MONOPOLY 


I turn now to answer those who urge 
that banking has become a monopoly, and 
for that reason advocate putting it under 
State control. If ever such a danger existed, 
I should have thought that it was effectually 
removed as long ago as in 1918, when 
further banking amalgamations were made 
subject to the approval of both the Treasury 
and the Board of Trade. The actual posi- 
tion to-day is that there are eight large 
banks, and a considerable number of 
smaller ones, directly competing with each 
other for business. 

*Furthermore, there are the Post Office 
and other savings banks, building societies, 
etc., whose activities also impinge in some 
degree upon those of the banks. Surely 
a monopoly can command its own terms 
of business, but I have yet to hear of any 
British bank, in the face of this consider- 
able and widespread competition, able to 
act in such a dictatorial fashion. 


UNFOUNDED QRITICISMS 


In the inevitable switch of bankigg 
activity during the war from the direct 
support of trade and industry to that of 
the Government’s wartime programme, 
critics have found excuses for yet other 
accusations against the banks. The banks, 
they say, are paid too highly for their ser- 
vices in connection with the newly created 
credit, whose basis is Government paper ; 
it is said to be “ costless credit” and it is 
claimed that banks should either not be 
remunerated at all for handling of it or 
that existing interest rates should be re- 
duced. In fact, credit created by Govern- 
ment operations comes back to the banks 
in the form of new deposits. 

The customers may place the amounts 
on deposit account, on which they will 
receive interest, or pay them into their 
current accounts. Whilst it is true that 
not all of these additional deposits attract 
interest, it should be borne in mind that 
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the depositors have available to them 
the usual services—payment, collecticg 
and clearing of cheques, provision of stay, 
ments of accounts, the facility of loans ay 
overdrafts, the holding of securities, ¢, 
cashment of coupons, etc.—the maintenang 
of which services naturally entails qp). 
siderable expense to the banks. Thus » 
all their deposits the banks have to py» 
either in interest or in services, and th 
phenomenon of “costless credit” for then 
simply does not exist. 


INTEREST RATES 


The various Government securities he 
as assets by thé banks earn interest rang. 
ing from 1 per cent. for short-term » 
3 per cent. for long-term. The Goven. 
ment, and not the banks, is naturally th 
arbiter of the rates paid. Critics of they 
rates have recently been answered in Py. 
liament by the Chancellor of the . 
chequer, who maintained that, taking 4 
comprehensive view of all the relevam 
factors, the war was being financed » 
cheaply as possible, and he therefore dd 
not propose any :adical revision of inters 
rates. The net profits of the banks ar 
indeed appreciably lower than they wer 
in pre-war years, notwithstanding the far 
that they are handling a much greater 
volume of deposits ; no charge of excessive 
wartime banking profits can be sustained, 

Just recently a friendly letter in th 
Press suggested that the banks should issu 
a statement showing, inter alia, whi 
“further changes they contempiate to meet 
the post-war situation.” The banks har 
successfully carried on through the vicis- 
tudes of more than a century by facing 
facts and dealing with them as they arg, 
It is as yet undisclosed what the economic 
conditions will be when peace retums, 
The wishful thinking that pervades many 
men’s minds has resulted in forecasts and 
pronouncements of Utopian schemes, which 
leave me sympathetic but uneasy, because 
in my view sound banking preclude 
taking a plunge into the unknown and 
stating what bankers would or would nt 
do in conditions as yet hidden from man- 
kind. But of this I have no doubt: th 
banks can be relied upon to rise to any 
calls made upon them, and to face new 
conditions in a spirit of enterprise, pr 
gress, and helpfulness to the community. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


CANADA’S INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION 


The 125th annual general meeting of 
the Bank of Montreal was held on 
the 7th ultimo at the head office, Montreal. 

Mr Huntly R. Drummond (the president) 
said that the average assets of the bank 
during the year under review were $1,091 
million, compared with $1,032 million in the 
preceding year. This year an even larger pro- 
portion of their assets was represented by 
investments; these, almost exclusively short- 
term and immediately realisable, placed the 
bank in a stronger position than ever be- 
fore. Their first consideration was the 
safety of the moneys entrusted to 
them by their depositors, amounting to 
$1,064,645,000—the total was the highest in 
their history. 

Government control of prices and wages 
had proved a notable success, in fact a 
pattern to other countries. Knowing the 
deadly after-effects of inflation on every 
citizen—witness the aftermath of the last 
war—the Canadian Government, in ‘ts 
control of prices and in taxing the people to 
the limit, was making a great effort, in 
which it merited the support of every 
thinking Canadian. He might add that. to 
make price control really work the Govern- 
ment would have also strictly to control 
the supplies of non-essential consumer 


s. 

Canada’s income-tax, company and indi- 
vidual combined, was probably the highest 
im any of the Allied Nations and covered 
practically every individual. The cheerful 
acceptance of hardship by all Canadians 


had been notable and was an encouraging 
sign for the future. 

If the health of the country was sound 
in a monetary sense, it was largely due to 
the wise conduct by the banks, over many 
years, of their own affairs and guidance on 
the business affairs of all Canadians. They 
could fairly claim that in Canada their bank 
system had more than justified its existence 
and, with irrefutable facts, answer those 
who talked of the State taking over the 
banks. 

In the last war Canada had made con- 
siderable strides in productive industry. 
To-day they were witnessing an amazing 
expansion along those lines in the produc- 
tion of many weapons of war which their 
manufacturers had never contemplated 
undertaking but which they were now pro- 
ducing, staggeringly large in quantity and 
of a quality equal to any. In a word, 
Canada had risen in a single bound to the 
rank of a major industrial nation. 

In conclusion, he said that this bank had 
opened its doors in 1817. They might take 
a legitimate pride in what had been accom- 
plished and it would be their endeavour to 
live up to the record handed down to them 
by their forbears. 


GENERAL MANAGER'S REMARKS 


Mr G. W. Spinney (general manager) said 
that the net profit for the year amounted 
to $3,283,000, compared with $3,437,000 
in the previous year. In spite of higher 
operating costs and lower yields on in- 
vestments, the net earnings position had 
been relatively well maintained, but the 
effect of the increased, Dominion Govern- 
ment taxation imposed under the last 
Federal Budget had been felt during only 
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part of the year under review. Their totl 
assets amounted to $1,175,319,000, a8 Com 
pared with $1,046,551,000 at the end of the 
previous year. Quick assets 4 
$896,935,000, or 81.65 per cent. of all be 
bilities to the public. 

Notes of and deposits with the Bank of 
Canada amounted to $110,704,000, repft 
senting approximately 12 per cent. of al 
deposit liabilities in Canadian dollars. In- 
vestments, not exceeding market value, 
carried at $684,147,000, showed an increase 
in the year of $185,223,000. At October 
3Ist the average maturity of their boad 
portfolio, exclusive of Treasury bills aud 
deposit certificates, was approximately 2! 


years. Current and discounts # 
$244,.415,000 showed a contraction od 
$59,290,000. Total deposits @ 


ey ge showed an increase 
the year of $136,257,000. ; 
In the light of the Dominion Govert- 
ment’s heavy borrowing requirements, be 
al that oo se, of ve on 
the Chartered Banks 

ee within reasonable and manageable 
proportions. The extent to which that 
of borrowing could be kept in check 
depend largely upon the success of . 
public distribution from time to ume 
Government loan flotations. 

It had been a year of abundance through 
out Canada, a total production of cereals 
surpassing all previous records. The Do- 
em Beene of payee estimated 
1942 eat crop at nearly ‘ 
bushels, which was by a considerable ma 
gin the largest which Canada had prod 
and a’most double the 312 million 
harvested in 1941. 

The report was adopted. 


Janwal 


£30,500, 
ceipts of 
bills of . 
for an i 
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LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED 


ERRONEOUS IDEAS ABOUT BANK PROFITS " 


LOW INTEREST ON INVESTMENTS 


' Ss ae 


PROVISION FOR DEPRECIATION AND E.P.T. 


LORD WARDINGTON’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Lloyds 
Bank, Limited, will be held, on the 29th 
instant, at 71 Lombard Street, London, 
>. address of the chairman of the 
yank, the Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington, 
which would normally have been delivered 
at the annual general meeting was, as last 
year, posted to the members with the 
ann) report and _ balance-sheet on 
January 21st in order to shorten the 
business of the meeting. 

In his address, Lord Wardington stated: 

My lords, ladies and gentlemen, 

For general convenience in present cir- 
cumstances I am adopting the same pro- 
cedure as I did last year, and am circu- 
lating my address to the members in 
advance of the general meeting to be held 
on January 29th. _ 

We have lost during the year our old 
and much-respected friend, the Earl of 
Selborne. He joined our board in June, 
1919, and endeared himself to his col- 
leagues, not only on account of his high 
principles, and by the charm of his cour- 

and of his personal characteristics, but 
by the help and wisdom which he was 
always able to bring to our deliberations, 
owing to the experience and knowledge 
= in a long life of devotion to public 


I have also to report the resignation of 
Mr J. H. L. Baldwin, who came to us on 
the amalgamation of the West Yorkshire 
Bank. We shall miss the great advantage 
we have enjoyed from his extensive know- 
ledge of the textile industry in the West 
Riding, but we could not fail to recognise 
the difficulty in these days of his attendance 
in London. It was with great reluctance, 
therefore, that we felt it would not be fair 
0 urge him to continue on our board. 

Sir Eugene Ramsden, Bart., M.P., was 
elected to a seat on the West Yorkshire 
local board, and subsequently to the board 
o# Lloyds Bank. Mr W. H. Fraser, chair- 
man of the National Bank of Scotland, has 
wen elected to our board in place of the 
late Mr R. K. Blair. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


In the examination of our accounts you 
wil find a continuation of the same ten- 
dencies which prevailed last year. Our 
deposits have reached further records by 
their increase of £65,000,000 during the 
twelve months, while our advances have 
decreased by £ 8,000,000. You will notice 
aso an increase in our investments of 
£30,500,000, in our Treasury deposit re- 
ctipts of £14,500,000, and in our Treasury 
ills of £14,000,000. Thus, after allowing 
for an increase of £7,500,000 1n items in 
transit and cheques in course of collection, 
the whole of our fresh deposits have been 
laned to the Government. This tendency 
foe deposits to increase, which is always 
0 be seen during a period of heavy bor- 
towing by the Government, and particu- 
lacly noticeable during a time of war, has 
given rise to more than usual discussion 
MMongst those who believe that it is the 
fesult of action by the banks, and without 
%st to themselves, and that therefore the 
tesultant investment in Government securi- 
%s should not yield them any interest, or 
at best a ‘nominal amount. 


NATURE OF BANK CREDITS 


The money which banks receive from 
oer depositors must be employed in some 
fection or other, and what better method 


can be suggested in the war conditions of 
to-day than by lending it to the Govern- 
ment? To try to draw distinctions be- 
tween one deposit and another, and to 
suggest that one is money belonging to a 
depositor, ang another is self-created by 
banks and ought therefore to be treated 
differently, and that, if invested, the bank 
should not receive the interest appropriate 
to that investment, is surely a fantastically 
erroneous idea. 

All deposits are the property of the de- 
positors, and all investments should, in 
fairness, pay the same return to their 
respective owners, whether they are banks 
or any other member of the public. The 
whole subject of the “creation of credit,” 
which admittedly can be made to appear 
very confusing, has been admirably dealt 
with by Mr McKenna in the very lucid 
pamphlet, “ What is Banking? ” which he 
has recently published. I would recom- 
mend a study of it to those who find a 
difficulty in understanding the true nature 
of bank credits. 


PROFITS 


When we come to our profit we find 
another refutation of a belief not un- 
commonly held. It is perhaps not un- 
natural to conclude that, with such a large 
increase to our total resources, a corre- 
sponding increase to our profits would 
result. This, however, is not the case. Our 
net profit of £1,364,081 is an increase of 
£89,882 compared with 1941, but is less 
than it was in 1940, and still less than in 
1939. As I have already pointed out, the 
whole of our additional deposits has been 
invested in Government securities, yield- 
ing on an average, after allowance has been 
made for 1o per cent. held in cash, only 
Ij per cent. 

On the other hand, there is additional 
interest to our customers on these extra 
deposits to be allowed for, and the reduction 
of advances lessens our interest earnings, 
while heavier payments to our staff, due to 
the grant-in-aid and to the more recent 
special bonus, and to the fact that many 
more members have been called up and are 
still having their pay made up to their 
former salary, with the added burden of the 
salaries of the new staff, account for a 
further increase in our expenses. When, 
in addition, allowance is made for increases 
in sundry other expenses and for diminu- 
tion in other earnings, such as foreign ex- 
change business, it is easy to see why our 
profit is no more than it is. 


ALLOCATIONS 


It may be of interest to members to see 
at a glance how our profit has been allo- 
cated. Out of every pound earned by the 
bank in 1942, 

3s. 2d. went by way of interest to our 
current, deposit and savings 
bank customers, 
went to salaries, pensions and 
staff funds, leaving a balance of 
only 
to cover all other expenses, pro- 
vision for bad debts, income tax, 
dividend and allocations. 


Ss. Od. 


8s. Id. 


£1 os. od. 


DEFERRED REPAIRS AND UPKEEP 


It only remains for me to add that out 
of our available balance of £1,892,705 we 
have placed £100,000 to our general con- 
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tingencies account and set aside £350,000 
to a separate war contingencies fund. It 
is obvious that in the transition from war 
to peace the bank will be faced with a 
number of special non-recurring items of 
expenditure, for which it will be wise t0 
make some provision. I need only instance, 
as an example, deferred repairs and upkeep 
of our premises. 

There will be, undoubtedly, a somewhat 
heavy bill to meet in this connection as 
soon as wartime restrictions are removed. 
Other special expenses will occur, and we 
should like to feel that we had a reserve 
which will help us in meeting these without 
allowing the burden to fall too heavily upon 
our profit and loss account in any particu- 
lar year. After making these two alloca- 
tions, there remains a balance which enables 
us to recommend the payment of our usual 
dividend and carry forward the slightly re- 
duced sum of £524,745. 


COMPUTATION OF PROFITS 


What I have said earlier gives a simple 
explanation why bank profits have not risen 
proportionately to the increase in deposits 
and to the consequent addition to assets. 
Incidentally, it throws some light on the 
question of liability to excess profits tax. 
It does not, however, satisfy those who 
take the published profits of the last few 
years, and, after adding back income tax, 
find that the gross figures do show a con- 
siderable increase over previous years. It 
is, perhaps, not unnatural that they should 
conclude that this is another instance of 
the “mystery” in which bankers ase 
accused of wrapping up their industry. 
The explanation, however, is, though 
slightly complicated, perfectly intelligible. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


Some years ago, in my address to mem- 
bers, I endeavoured in general terms to 
explain the principles which guided us im 
making up our annual profit and toss 
account. Perhaps it may be helpful at this 
juncture to repeat what I said on that occa- 
sion, and to preface my remarks with a 
quotation from a recent pronouncement of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
“The prescribed method of computing 
profits for taxation purposes disallows many 
important items which are necessary de- 
ductions in arriving at profits.” 

If this fact is understood it is easy to 
see how inevitable it is that the published 
figures may differ widely from those ap- 
proved by the Inland Revenue authorities, 
and provide no clue to the question 
whether liability for excess profits tax has 
been incurred. The loss or gain arising 
either from the sale of investments, or the 
allocations to, or recoveries from, bad debts, 
come under the category of those sums 
which must be included in a statement 
required for the purpose of computing 
income tax, but they do not necessarily 
come into our published profits. 

It is apparent, therefore, that if the stan- 
dard year for excess profits tax was for- 
tunate in these respects, no tax would be 
payable in an accounting period which had 
not enjoyed similar advantages, although 
there might be nothing in an examination 
of the published profits of these years to 
lead to such a conclusion. In our case the 
profits of the standard year for excess 
profits tax was not unfavourable, owing 
principally to the fact that larger profits 
than usual were made from the sale of 
investments. 


DEPRECIATION OF INVESTMENTS 


Again, it is obvious that if in any year 
a paper depreciation of our investments, 
as distinct from an actual realised loss, has 
been incurred, some provision must be 
made for it, either out of reserves or from 
profits, though for the purposes of taxation 
no such deduction from profits is allowed. 
If, therefore, full provision for such depre- 
ciation were debited to our profit and loss 
account for the year it would have to be 
written back for purposes of excess profits 
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tax and would be misleading when com- 
paring such a year with others which do 
not call for similar provision. 

There have been years in which the de- 
preciation of our investments has called for 
the provision either from profits or reserves 
of an amount equal to 18.9 per cent. of our 
earnings, while in other years the actual 
sale of investments has yielded a surplus 
available, technically, to be brought into 
profit or added to reserve, equal to 16.7 
per cent. of our earnings. 


CONTINGENCIES 


It is not always easy to decide whezher 
any item in a particular year is likely to be 
of a recurring nature, and therefore to be 
reasonably included in our profit and loss, 
or whether, on the other hand, it would be 
wiser to consider it as exceptional and 
more suitable to be placed to reserve for 
contingencies in a less favourable year. 

All these, and many other factors, make 
a scientifically accurate comparison of 
profits one year with another a matter of 
considerable difficulty. To show these 
differences year after year by a closely 
detailed analysis of our profit and loss 
would be impracticable in any statement 
short enough to be intelligible. The whole 
matter seems to resolve itself into a ques- 
tion of sound banking judgment. Our aim 
is to present figures to you which, having 
regard to all the circumstances of the time 
and possible contingencies in the future, 
constitute a reasonable comparison one year 
with another. 


STAFF BONUS 


I feel sure that the bonus to the staff, 
which I have already mentioned, approved 
after the most friendly and frank discus- 
sions with the representatives of our Staff 
Association, will be gladly endorsed by our 
members. The staff have been working 
under considerable difficulties; many new 
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duties and regulations have been imposed 
upon them, and a large number are new to 
their work, and some time is necessary 
before they can carry out their duties with 
the same celerity and accuracy possible 
for more experienced individuals. 

They have also, like the rest of the 
public, been hard hit by the general cir- 
cumstances of the present time. Nothing 
perhaps gives us more anxiety and per- 
turbation than the continual conflict be- 
tween the arguments of the head and heart 
in these matters. When one sees on all 
sides constant increases’ to wages and 
salaries being granted, it goes against the 
grain to take a stand on the hard economi- 
cal doctrine associated with the “ vicious 
spiral” theory, however clearly the head 
insists on the soundness of its teaching. 


THE KENNET COMMITTEE REPORT 


You will have been interested during 
the year to see the appointment of the 
Kennet Committee, with the duty com- 
mitted to them of inquiring as to the 
release of manpower from banking and 
allied businesses. Banks gave full evidence 
on -the subject, and were anxious to col- 
laborate with the Committee as fully as 
possible. You will have been pleased to 
learn from the Report of the Committee 
that they paid tribute to the helpful part 
played by the banks. In fact, I believe all 
the major recommendations, with the ex- 
ception of that proposing early closing, 
were agreed to, if not actually suggested, 
by the representatives of the banks them- 
selves before the Report had been issued. 

In the case of our own bank we ‘have 
released 5,003 men and women of the per- 
manent staff, and have closed 424 branches 
and sub-branches. You will readily realise 
what a strain has been put on our organi- 
sation by the great changes involved. 
Quite apart from the numbers mentioned 
above, we have engaged 13,000 temporary 








NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
LIMITED 


HIGH STANDARD OF EFFICIENCY MAINTAINED 
INCREASE IN NET PROFIT 
NEED FOR CURTAILING PERSONAL EXPENDITURE 


MR COLIN F. CAMPBELL ON THE BANK’S PART 


The one hundred and tenth annual 
general meeting of the National Provincial 
Bank, Limited, will be held, on the 28th 
instant, at the Head Office, 15 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 2. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Colin F. Campbell, circu- 
lated with the report and accounts:— 

As the conditions which prompted me 
to circulate my observations on the report 
and balance-sheet in previous years still 
exist, I am taking a similar course this 
year, and consequently the proceedings at 
the annual general meeting on January 28, 
1943, will be confined to the necessary 
business to be transacted. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


At the annual general meeting last year 
I reported that the bank had lost the ser- 
vices through death of the Right Hon. 
Lord Illingworth, P.C. Lord Illingworth 
had been a director of the bank for over 
20 years and his loss has been very much 
felt. So that we might continue to have 
the advantage of some representation on 
the board of the local directors in Brad- 
ford, Mr Dudley Holden “Illingworth was 
appointed to fill the vacancy. He has 
served as a local director since 1919 and 


has had a long experience of business in 
the West Riding, rendering valuable ser- 
vice to the bank. In February, the Right 
Hon, the Earl of Selborne, P.C., was ap- 
pointed Minister of Economic Warfare, 
and, consequently, relinquished his seat on 
the board. 

I have also to report that we have 
appointed Mr James Cadman, D.S.C., 
D.L., to a seat on the board. He brings 
with him a wide and varied business ex- 
perience which will be most useful to us. 
Another change which has been made in 
the constitution of the board of directors 
is the appointment of Colonel Bertram Abel 
Smith, D.S.O., M.C., T.D., A.D.C., one 
of the extraordinary directors. He has 
been associated with the bank for many 
years and has had an extensive experience 
of business in the City of London. 

Among the local directors of the bank 
we have suffered loss through the death of 
both Mr Gerald C. Mercer, of Maidstone, 
and Mr W. H. Greville Edwards, of Bris- 
tol. Mr Mercer was extremely popular 
in Maidstone and, in “fact, throughout 
Kent. He had been a partner in the pri- 
vate banking house of Wigan, Mercer, 
Tasker and Co., acquired by the Union of 
London and Smiths Bank, prior to the 
amalgamation with this bank. Mr Edwards 
had been a local director in the Bristol 
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‘ion to those mentioned a year ago. Our 
wishes for a safe and speedy return go 
gut to all those members of the staff now on 
ive service, : : 
The employees are represented in this 
bank by separate staff associations for men 
women, and contact has been main- 
tained between the board of directors and 
these associations throughout the year. The 
t of these conferences has been in 
every way helpful both in respect to the 
work of the bank and to the general 
interests of the employees. 


THE PUBLIC AND BANKING SERVICES 


Despite depleted numbers and_ the 
exigencies of war, it gives me great pleasure 
to tell you that the high standard of 
eficiency to which the public is accustomed 
has been fully maintained and the work of 
the bank has been carried on with a spirit 
of utmost goodwill. Both our shareholders 
nd the public may rest assured that this 
game spirit of helpfulness will be shown by 
those who have recently been brought into 
the service of the bank as was shown by 
those who are now serving in the Armed 
Forces of the Crown. As some sort of 
measure of the increase in the volume of 
work with which reduced staffs have had 
to cope, I may mention that the grand 
total of the clearings for 1942, at £48,657 
millions, showed an increase of no less than 
13.1 per cent. over the previous year. 

The closing of offices which, under normal 
conditions, would have remained open must 
have caused inconvenience to a number of 
our customers, and I would like to repeat 
my appreciation of their considerate attitude 
when facilities have been withdrawn to 
which they had become accustomed, and 
which were of real service to them, 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


The enclosed statement of accounts shows 
am expansion in deposits, which have now 
reached the figure of £473,000,000. Cash 
stands at £51,175,000, being 10.8 per cent. 
of the deposit liabilities. No revenue is 
derived from this large holding which, in 
fact, involves expense in handling. Cheques 
in course of collection are £24,433,000. 
Money at call and short notice stands at 
{16,542,000. Nearly the whole of the hold- 
ing of bills consists of those issued by the 
Treasury. The total figure appearing in 
the balance-sheet against bilis discounted is 
£30,303,000. 

Another large lending to the Government 
consists of Treasury deposit receipts, which 
tal £111,000,000. The investments, the 
bulk of which are British Government 
securities, redeemable within a relatively 
thort period, amount to £144,000,000. 
Advances, normally our main earning asset, 
continue to decrease owing to the operation 
of the various Government controls over 
industry, and are now £104,762,000. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


You will, I am sure, be gratified at the 
tsult of the year’s work, which shows a 
Mt profit of £1,132,018, representing an 
Mcrease on last year, After payment of 

dends at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
@num and allocations of £100,000 to bank 
PeMises account, £150,000 to pension fund 
ad £150,000 to War Contingencies Fund, 

amount left to be carried forward is 


£564,175. 


EFFORT FOR VICTORY 


We have now entered upon the fourth 
year of the war, when the effort needed to 
make a real advance towards victory will be 
Very great—and not least in the sphere of 

finance. The necessity for curtail- 


ig personal expenditure is being impressed 


upon us continually with increased emphasis 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
bart which we, as bankers, are called upon 
© play in this matter is to continue to make 
be fact known among all those with whom 
are brought in contact in the course of 
ily business, and in this way to direct 
minds of the public towards increasing 


Gov gs in one or other of the various 
emment issues. 
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DISTRICT BANK, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


E.P.T. AND THE BANKS 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF BEVERIDGE REPORT 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, SIR R. NOTON BARCLAY 


The chairman, Sir R. Noton Barclay, 
has issued the following statement to the 
shareholders of District Bank, Limited, 
prior to the 113th annual meeting to be 
held on the 29th instant at the head office, 
Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

I am following my wartime practice of 
circulating to shareholders, in the form of 
a printed statement, my observations on 
the report and balance-sheet, as well as on 
more general affairs. 

Some end-of-the-year changes have taken 
place amongst the bank’s principal executive 
officers. Mr George C. Sumner, the last 
general manager of the County Bank, and, 
since the merger, one of our joint general 
managers, has retired on pension. We ex- 
tend to him our best wishes for good heaith 
and all happiness in the future. Mr Albert 
Dunn, who before the amalgamation was 
assistant to Mr Sumner, has been appointed 
an assistant general manager. 

As was to be expected, another year of 
war has drawn heavily on our staff, not only 
in numbers but in experience, as the older 
men are called up for active service. In- 
evitably, as increased numbers of our men 
are involved in the greater dangers of war, 
casualties mount up, and we grieve that 
24 are reported to have lost their lives, 
eleven to be missing and twelve to be 
prisoners of war. We are proud that some 
members of the staffs have earned distinc- 
tion for gallantry in action, although un- 
happily this has not been without loss of 
life. I know that you will share my feel- 
ings of profound appreciation of so much 
courage and sacrifice. Our deepest sym- 
pathy is tendered to the many relatives 
and friends who, of necessity, suffer anxiety 
and sorrow. 


STAFF PROBLEMS 


In anticipation of the contraction which 
has occurred in our experienced personnel 
over the past twelve months, we adopted 
far-reaching measures to economise in 
labour. This has been achieved by the 
fullest possible utilisation of effort in every- 
day work, by strictly confining activities to 
essential duties, by longer working hours, 
and the more intensive training of entrants. 
The task has not been easy, especially as 
wartime demands on banking involve us in 
much intricate procedure. Of necessity, 
therefore, but fortunately with the kind 
understanding and tolerance of customers, 
we have had no option but to curtail certain 
normal facilities by continuing to close 
some offices and by limiting hours of 
business at others. Actually, many steps 
we had already taken have anticipated the 
recommendations of the Kennet Committee. 
To adopt the further suggestions of this 
Committee will obviously present difficul- 
ties, but we shall, of course, do what is 
expected of us in the further release of 
manpower. 

Our officials and staff are involved in 
much careful planning which, with the 
growing strain of their daily work, is a 
matter of no small consideration, particu- 
larly as they are already burdened with 
many wartime responsibilities, such as the 
necessary protection of our premises as 
firewatchers and other Civil Defence tasks. 
Their whole-hearted support has brought 
us through the past year with most satis- 
factory results, and I am pleased once 
more to express warm appreciation of their 
loyalty and devotion to arduous duties. As 
a practical token of this appreciation the 
board granted to the staff a special bonus 
which was distributed last month. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


Bank figures generally have increased 
considerab.y over the past twelve months. 
Our own deposits show an expansion at 
4,145,967,000, and a satisfactory increase in 
the number of our customers continues. 

The assets side of our balance-sheet gives 
evidence of the extent to which the bank 
provides financial assistance to the Govern- 
ment. Over the period of twelve months 
there has been a marked rearrangement of 
our principal assets. Holdings of Treasury 
deposit receipts have imcreased and at 
£36,000,000 they are the second largest 
item, while advances, still third, are nearly 
£24,250,000, showing little change against 
1941 although the average for the past year 
has run at a lower level. A large portion 
of them is to enable customers to execute 
Government contracts. Our investments 
have been augmented until they now stand 
at a total of £52,787,000. Here is evidence 
of an increasing flow of our funds to the 
Government for use in its present urgent 
need and, beyond this, by lending our 
resources to the State in Treasury bills 
and in Treasury deposits we further facili- 
tate the participation of the Government in 
financing wartime output. Finally, it may 
be remarked, that part of our cash repre- 
sented by balances at the Bank of England 
is directed to Government use, since the 
greater portion of the assets of the Central 
Bank consists of Government securities. 

From this it will be seen that practically 
all our resources are directed to the war 
effort, and we play a full part in the great 
objective to which the country is committed. 


NET PROFIT 


There has been much speculation in the 
Press and elsewhere as to why the banks 
have not hitherto been liable to excess 
profits tax in view of their greatly increased 
resources. While it is true that the ex- 
pasion improves the gross earning power 
of the banks, insufficient weight is given, 
in comparison with the E.P.T. standard 
years, to various factors offsetting that gain. 
The following are points which materially 
affect the position: — 

(a) Interest is generally paid by the banks 
on the increased resources. 

(b) A considerable increase in expenses. 

(c) An increase in liquid resources, which 
are now about 50 per cent. of the liabilities 
of banks to their customers as against 
approximately 30 per cent. (the difference 
is represemted by short loans to the Govern- 
ment on Treasury deposit receipts at 14 per 
cent., money which, under other circum- 
stances, would be employed in loans to 
customers or in investments yielding higher 
returns). 

(d) The income from advances is less 
as a result of the decline in their volume. 

(e) The reduction of interest on numer- 
ous investments, due to repayment and re- 
investment of the proceeds at current lower 
yields or to conversion at lesser rates 
of interest—e.g., 44 per cent. Conversion 
Loan (into a 2 per cent. issue), Dominion, 
Colonial, Corporation and other securities 
of a similar class. 


On broad lines the position is that our 
income has been more than sustained by 
the use of the larger resources at our dis- 
posal and the progressive expansion of our 
business, although the average yield per 
cent. on our total assets has declined. 

The net profit for last year was £421,749 
and, in accordance with our invariable 
custom, was arrived at after fully providing 
for all bad and doubtful debts and for 
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taxation and contingencies. With the sum 
brought forward from the previous account 
we have a total of £737,691 available. 
Appropriations were £100,000 to pensions 
and annuities fund and £60,000 to bank 
property account, and dividends, being dis- 
tributed at the same rates as in I94I, 
absorb £259,673, leaving a sum to be 
carried forward of £318,018. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


For the moment everything must, of 
course, be subordinated to gaining victory, 
and consequently some would suggest that 
it is waste of time and energy to start 
planning now for the post-war years. It 
would, however, be a calamity if the con- 
clusion of hostilities should find us without 
a clearly defined programme for the 

ed world which will emerge. Hence 
Sir William Beveridge’s recent great scheme 
for a Ministry of Social Security is wel- 
come, if only as an indication of the 
Government’s determination to take active 
steps in this direction. 

e possible effects of this scheme, if 
adopted, upon the future economic wel- 
fare of this country are much discussed at 
the present time and, whilst the great 
majority must agree with its objects, it 
naturally raises many questions in people’s 
minds. I, therefore, think it appropriate 
to refer briefly to one or two of these. 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF BEVERIDGE SCHEME 


Firstly, can we carry the financial ‘burden 
which the scheme would involve? What 
the real additional cost would be it is diffi- 
cult to estimate. There are even those who 
calculate that the over-all cost to the nation 
would not exceed the present actual outlay. 
Be that as it may, it must, of course,. be 
borne in mind that the benefits mentioned 
are only tentative. Even on the figures 
suggested, however, I think the actual 
additional burden would not really prove 
as heavy as may appear on the surface. To 
a large extent the nation is already carry- 
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ing that burden, if not directly, then in- 
directly and perhaps in a more costly man- 
ner through the social services now minis- 
tering to those who suffer from the lack 
of proper provision. Regarded from this 
aspect, is it not largely a case of rationalis- 
ing a financial burden which already exists? 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


Another point relates to one of the hypo- 
theses upon which the scheme is based, the 
all-important assumption that there shall be 
no mass unemployment such as was ex- 
perienced after the last war. If such un- 
employment is to be avoided no effort 
should be spared to retain our export trade 
which, as Sir William Beveridge says in his 
report, is so essentiql to Britain in provid- 
ing payment for her raw materials. In the 
earlier days of the war the authorities were 
very anxious to encourage exports in order 
to find exchange wherewith to purchase the 
necessary supplies from abroad. Since the 
institution of Lend-Lease, however, the 
Government has not the same direct in- 
terest in preserving overseas outlets through 
which hitherto a large volume of British 
manufactures has passed. For instance, 
some of these are to-day entirely closed to 
the textile trade owing to lack of either or 
both quotas and export licences. On the 
other hand some markets are still fairly 
well supplied with our products. Recalling 
our bitter experience after the last war, 
wherein we found difficulty in regaining 
markets once lost to us, could there not 
now be a more even distribution to safe- 
guard our re-entry into such markets? 
Obviously, everything at present must be 
subject to the exigencies of war, but we 
must not close our eyes to the ultimate 
vital need for these outlets, if victory is to 
ensure the well-being and social betterment 
of this country. 


PEACETIME PROSPECTS FOR EXPORTER 


Viewed from the angle of finance, the 
peacetime prospects for our exports are 
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the omy countries able to guarantee 
to other nations. Yet reconstruction 
on a vast scale will be required, especial 
by European countries, and by 4 
tion in the liberal satisfaction of such Dee 
_— might be done to revive our Overs, 


j 


ceeds of such loans on goods and SETVicx 
would stimulate the necessary: revival ¢j 
international trading. 


NEED FOR FOSTERING DEMAND 


Probably it is true to say that owing 
the enormous growth in world i 
capacity there is to-day a sufficiency 
potential if not actual, to satisfy the eggen. 
tial needs of mankind. In recent years 
however, primary products have actyglh 
been destroyed in large quantities, and j, 
some industries there has been a wholes 
closing down of plant in an endeavour to 
equate supply to demand. I think we ap 

inning to realise that this problem 
should be approached from the opposite 
angle. Enormous unsatisfied requirement 
are constantly pressing and the objectiy 
should be to convert this consuming powe 
into actual demand, both within our om 
nation and internationally: in other word 
the aim should be to foster demand rather 
than to restrict supply. That this can k 
accomplished is not beyond human in. 
a With isation of emplo 

ith proper organisation t 
future planning should achieve pn 
distribution of purchasing power amongy 
consumers, and this, with control of e.- 
change (at any rate in the early post-war 
years, so as to facilitate the free flow of 
goods between producer and _ consumer 
should largely help to bring about the 
fullest collaboration between all nations in 
the economic field, with the object of secu 
ing for all improved labour _ standards, 
economic advancement, and social security, 
as forecast in the Atlantic Charter. 





MARTINS BANK, LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 
HELP TO WAR CONTRACTORS 
UNSURPASSED BANKING SYSTEM 
MR. F, A. BATES ANSWERS CRITICISMS 


Mr Frederic Alan Bates, chairman, has 
issued to members of Martins Bank, 
Limited, along with the report and accounts 
to be submitted to the 112th annual meet- 
ing on the 26th inst., the following state- 
ment reviewing operations in 1942:— 

Since my last annual statement there have 
been changes upon our Manchester board. 
Lord Colwyn, wishing to curtail some of 
his activities, has resigned from that board, 
of which he had been chairman since the 

mation of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Bank with Martins. I am glad 
to say he is retaining his deputy chair- 
manship of the general board, so that his 
ripe experience will still be available to us. 
He has been succeeded in Manchester as 
chairman by Sir William Clare Lees, 
Bart. During the year Mr. Angus D. 
Campbell was elected to the Manchester 
board, and as he brings with him wide 
commercial knowledge his collaboration 
is highly valued. 


FEATURES OF YEAR’S FIGURES 


The balance-sheet for the year 1942 
again bears the impress of the change- 
over from the world wide trading of peace 
to the concentrated and specialised pro- 
duction for total war. From these war- 
time changes arise the three most _note- 
worthy features of the year’s figures. 
Customers’ deposits have increased by 
£9,736,000; Treasury deposit receipts are 
£18,500,000 more; aNd advances to custo- 


mers are down by £3,679,000 notwith- 
standing that the bank is giving great help 
in many directions to contractors engaged 
on war work in order to stimulate pro- 
duction. In striking fashion these three 
features reflect the dormant state of the 
arts, crafts and industries of peace; while 
the whole effort of the country with united 
will is bent towards victory in war. 

With regard to the increase in deposits, 
it will be noted that this is much less than 
in 1941, mainly due, as I forecast in my 
last statement, to large sums being with- 
drawn by customers for the purpose of 
taking up tax reserve certificates. 

To a great extent, the loss of the more 
remunerative outlet for our funds by way 
of advances to customers has been offset 
by the employment of larger deposit re- 
sources in Treasury deposit receipts 
(£46,500,000 at the date of the balance- 
sheet) and in investment in government 
loans (£54,128,000), but the small margin 
of profit earned, coupled with increasing 
expenses, has resulted in the net profit 
being some £10,613 less than last year. 
Excess profits are not being made by the 
bank out of the war. In point of fact, if 
they were excessive the appropriate amount 
would be transferred to the Government 
by the operation of the excess profits tax. 


RESERVE STRENGTH 


The net profit is £576,634, a moderate 
figure considering the large assets em- 


ployed, namely, £183,500,000. With 
£373,015 brought forward from last year’s 
accounts, there is a disposable sum of 
£949,649. After paying the two dividends 
of 74 per cent. each, less tax, costing 
£312,003 net, we shall have a_ balance of 
£637,646. 

This year we have placed £100,000 t0 
our published reserve, bringing that fund to 
£3,700,000, and have added £50,000 to 
pensions reserve fund. A sum of £100,000 
has been transferred to reserve for future 
contingencies, where it is available to meet 
any of those requirements that experience 
teaches us should not be overlooked it 
an emergency such as that through 
we are passing. The bank’s reserves af 
the outcome of more than a_ century’ 
trading and, being typical of the system 
of British banking, illustrate why that 
system, with its other traditonal methods, 
is unsurpassed. These accumulated tt 
serves are not more than prudence dic- 
tates as being adequate to miaintam 
high standard set by our banks. £387,064 
is carried forward to next account, an i- 
crease of £14,631 on last year. 


The balance-sheet shows a high state of 
liquidity. Cash items, which compris 
cash and balances with other banks, mar 
ket money, Treasury bills and Treasuf) 
deposit receipts, total £82,230.000, that 
49 per cent. of deposits. This liquidity, 
higher now than in normal times, is a 
other factor in limiting profits, and om 
that is essential in order to provide 
safeguards necessary in times 
economic and financial difficulties. 

It will be noted, in appraising our pét 
in the national effort, that no less # 
amount than £108,148,000 out of deposil 
of £167,339,000 is employed in loans 
the Government by way of inves 
Treasury deposit receipts and 
bills. In addition there are, apart 
the large amount advanced to customers 
who are on war work, the bank’s curt 
ments in respect of credits and other 
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gations entered into in connection with the 
port of essential ties. 


KENNET COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


That is the tale of the bank’s war ser- 
vice during the year on the financial side, 
put there is another aspect. Before the 

Committee was set up to inquire 


measures to arrange for the inevitable re-. 
of staff. Many branches had been 
and in others hours of service to 
ic had been reduced. Work that 
regarded as non-essential in war 
curtailed, and we had sought to 
the maximum advantage from 
isation, substantial saving being 
by the adoption of centralised post- 
of ledgers in appropriate areas. Statis- 
ics and returns were steadily cut down. 
On the publication of the report of the 
Kennet Committee it was clear that if the 
banks were to reduce their staffs to 85 
per cent. of their pre-war strength, as 
recommended by the Committee, further 
endeavours would be needed to meet this 
exacting requirement, which has already 


:] 


um 


been studied and is being actively en- 
forced. The report of the Committee, 
whose investigation had been searching, 


was in no sense adverse to the banks, In- 
deed, it stated that banking employers and 
had consistently demonstrated 


our fit 
men in their forty-second year and under 
have been released, with the exception of 
46 per cent. of our pre-war male staff 
who have been reserved. The losses have 
be partially replaced by temporary staff, 
principally women, many of them inex- 
perienced and requiring to be trained by 
the remaining staff. I am glad to ac- 
knowledge the efficient and willing way in 
which the work of the bank is discharged 
by the whole management and staff under 
very trying conditions. 

With deep regret I inform you that 33 
of our staff in the forces have lost their 
lives on service; 7 are reported missing; 
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and 26 are prisoners of war. The sincere 
sympathy of all connected with the bank 
will, I am sure, go out to the relatives in 
their loss or in the anxiety they may be 
sufferi An increasing number of those 
in the forces have received decorations or 
distinctions for gallantry or other special 
service. It is with pride I congratulate 
both them and their relatives, and I have 
no doubt that the members will wish to 
join me in sending a message of good 
wishes to all our staff who are serving in 
the forces, or in other national service 
whether at home or abroad, 


ACTIVITIES MAINTAINED 


While methods of work have been cur- 
tailed, the actual volume of business of 
the bank has not diminished; turnover 
for 1942 largely exceeded the figures of 
1939, the year immediately preceding the 
war, and the number of cheques cleared 
was little short of the total for that year. 
In other ways additional duties have been 
undertaken, one of these being the conduct 
of large numbers of clothing coupon ac- 
counts since June last. The handling by 


the banks of these enormous masses 
of coupons, originally estimated at 
3,500,000,000 per annum, in a_ scheme 
which has worked and satis- 


factorily, is evidence of the adaptability 
of the banking system. 


LENDING TO THE STATE 


Another duty to which members of the 
staff throughout the service devote much 
time and enthusiasm, both inside and out 
of the bank, is the receipt and encourage- 
ment of applications for Government loans 
on issue. Our customers are subscribing 
handsomely to the various loans, and the 
staff, through groups established over the 
whole service, is contributing a notable 
annual amount in regular periodic pay- 
ments. The coming year and particularly 
the “ Wings for Victory ” weeks campaign 
shortly to be inaugurated will give every- 
one, both large and small savers, a further 
opportunity of lending to the State the 
funds urgently needed to prosecute the 
war. An increasing effort is required in 
this direction, and I stress that there 
should be no relaxation but rather a re- 
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doubling of the response to the appeal of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


REPUTATION OF BRITISH BANKING 


In times of great national strain it is 
proper that all aspects of the country’s 
activities should come under review, and 
that criticism, so long as it is well informed 
and disinterested, should be focussed upon 
the working of the economic and social 
organisation to see that it is functioning 
efficiently. In this way searchlights have 
played upon all our industries, and, not 
least, banking has been subjected to com- 
ment from many quarters. It can justi- 
fiably be claimed that the banking system, 
founded on long experience and constantly 
adapting itself to changing times, has been 
equal to all the demands of the war. 
British bankers and the banking system, 
developed through the centuries from the 
days of Sir Thomas Gresham, who worked 
on the very site of our Lombard Street 
office, can be judged by their record and 
their reputation, and I do not think I can 
put it better than in the words of em 
eminent correspondent, who wrote recently 
that if there was one thing to which he 
clung in the present cataclysm it was the 
flawless integrity of the banks. 

I will conclude this statement with a 
reflection on the change in atmosphere, 
rather than in our figures, that has taken 
place since a year ago. As I see it, there 
is everywhere a renewed patience, good 
humour, determination to make the best 
of everything and overcome all difficulties. 
There is seemingly to-day plenty of reserve 
buoyancy of spirit, and the bank’s bearings. 
like the nation’s, are all free running and 
cool. It is a general atmosphere which 
can only be sensed by contact with all 
sorts of war activities—in the camp, in the 
factory, on the seas, in the office, on the 
farm. The wider one’s experiences and 
relationships the more one can sense a new 
spirit. It is as if the collective spirit were 
saying to itself “ Somehow we have sur- 
vived the worst and now we are on the 
right course with lots of steam in the boiler. 
We know now where we are going. We 
see the need for it. There are no more 
doubts. We will get on with it properly 
and we are going to enjoy the Doing, 
which will bring us Victory and Peace.” 





BRITISH CELANESE, LIMITED 
PROFIT ESTIMATE EXCEEDED 
PROGRESS IN CURRENT YEAR 

DR. HENRY DREYFUS’S SPEECH 


_ The twenty-third annual general meet- 
ing of British Celanese, Limited, was held, 
om the 20th instant, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, Dr 
Henry Dreyfus (chairman and_ joint 
Managing director) presiding. 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentle- 
agg propose — your approval to 

e report a accounts as read, 
(Agreed.) 


The profit and loss account shows the 
¢ of trading account of £3,152,115. 


RESULT OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


After provision for general sales and 
Strative expenses, Excise duty, etc., 
with research and _ advertising, 
there remains £2,016,290. After charging 
ciation, interest and premium on de- 
Mture stocks, etc., but omitting the appro- 
Palation hitherto made in respect of com- 
mutation of royalties, there remains a net 
_ of £1,498,495, subject to taxation. It 
bes thus be seen that the estimate of profit 
core taxation which accompanied the 
= original proposals for satisfying 
arrears = —" on the second 
‘erence shares has on a comparative 
been exceeded by £167,353. 


After Providing for taxation, the pay- 





ment of a year’s dividend on the first 
preference shares and the payment of a 
half-year’s dividend on the second prefer- 
ence shares, £511,988 is carried forward 
into the current year’s account. 

As in the previous year, your board has 
made provision for the payment of allow- 
ances to employees who have joined His 
Majesty’s Forces and other Services. 

The directors’ proposals for satisfying 
the accumulated arrears of dividend on the 
second preference shares are now operative, 
as has already been advertised in the Press, 
and the payment made on December Ist 
last of a half-year’s dividend on these 
shares is therefore allocated to the half- 
year ended October 31, 1942, bringing the 
dividend position up to date. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the balance-sheet, it will be 
seen that land, buildings and plant, after 


deduction of depreciation reserve account, - 


amounting to £5,261,000, stand at 
£.6,959,489. Net capital additions during 
the year were £118,706. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the total depreciation to 
June 27, 1942, represents approximately 
43 per cent. of the original cost of the 
assets. As new _ additions totalling 


£,3,500,000 have been added to the asset 
values during the last Io years, you will 
appreciate that the assets prior to the 
period mentioned have been depreciated to 
a much greater extent than 43 per cent, 

Stock values are £1,692,748; debtors and 
payments in advance are £691,366; and 
cash, tax reserve certificates and Govern- 
ment securities amount together to 
£2,183,596. The increase in the amounts 
owing by subsidiary companies is 
accounted for by a loan made to one sub- 
sidiary company for plant construction. 

On the liabilities side sundry creditors 
at £919,37I IOs. are approximately the 
same as last year, but you will see that the 
taxation reserve of £1,708,628 shows the 
substantial increase of £614,059; this, of 
course, is the result of the increase in 
profit for the year. The 7 per cent. first 
debenture stock has now been completely 
repaid, and a new 4 per cent. debenture 
stock amounting to £550,000 was created 
during the year, in connection with activi- 
ties arising out of the war ; of this, £162,000 
was issued in the same _ period, since 
increased to £386,000. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The above figures show that substantial 
progress has been made in the earnings of 
the company, which confirms statements I 
have made from time to time about its 
profit-earning capacity, especially as such 
results have been obtained from the opera- 
tion of only part of the company’s plant, 
due to difficult operating conditions which 
necessitated adjustment from time to time. 

I think you will agree with me that these 
results are satisfactory. You must, how- 
ever, bear in mind that new difficulties may 
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arise in future which may influence the 
results, although you may rest assured that 
we shall use every endeavour to meet any 
such difficulties. 

The results of the first six months of 
the current financial year are estimated to 
show an improvement on those of the 
corresponding period in the previous year, 
although such profit increase will be sub- 
ject to Excess Profits Tax. 


E.P.T. BASIS 


At the special meeting held on the 29th 
October, 1942, I mentioned that we expect 
by the end of the current financial year 
that the amount paid and accruing in 
respect of E.P.T. may exceed the sum of 
£1,000,000, which will provide a cushion in 
case profits owing to unforeseen circum- 
stances should fall below the standard. 

The Report indicates that the basis on 
which the standard is calculated has been 
agreed and that a large claim which I men- 
tioned to you at the special meeting has not 
been allowed. This standard is flexible and 
may vary as I have explained to you pre- 
viously, im accordance with the different 
factors which operate. 

At one of our recent meetings I had an 
opportunity of explaining that the Board 


wished to be as helpful as possible to the. 


Second Preference shareholders in connec- 
tion with their participating rights, as well 
as to the Ordinary shareholders <9 far as 
dividends are concerned. You will, how- 
ever, realise that although large profits have 
been made the Excess Profits tax standard 
imposes restrictions in this connection. 
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Shareholders may, however, rest assured 
that the Board will give favourable con- 
sideration to the claims of the Participating 
Second Preference and Ordinary share- 
holders as soon as this can be done without 
impairing the soundness of the Company’s 
financial position. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


The Company continues to be engaged 
in many directions in extensive research 
and development of processes, in particular 
in connection with the war effort. These 
activities embrace various chemicals used 
for many different purposes, and especially 
such chemicals as may be needed for tex- 
tiles, synthetic or otherwise, and plastics. So 
far as plastics are concerned we have been 
in this business for more than 20 years, and 
virtually all the well-known plastics, as well 
as new plastic products developed by .us, 
come within the orbit of the Company’s 
activities. 

As a result of extensive research over 
many years we are also progressing with 
various textile products, including high 
tenacity yarns and other new textiles built 
up completely synthetically from coal with 
or without nitrogen. These will not only 
play their part in the future of the Com- 
pany but also in the industry generally. 





CONTROL AND CO-OPERATION IN THE 
INDUSTRY 
The volume of rayon production, both 
for the industry as a whole and for indi- 
vidual firms, continues to be subject to 
control through the Ministry of Supply and 
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the Board of Trade. Output is Testricted 
and the available yarn is apportioned jy. 
tween the different sections of the 
industry according to Government direc. 
tions. During 1942 further cuts were 

in export allocations with the result tha 
export demand is far in excess of supply, 

Co-operation continues between the dif. 
ferent sections of the rayon industry, Ja. 
terly through the Rayon Council. All th 
principal sections of the industry, from yar, 
producers to fabric merchants, are repre. 
sented on the Council, whose purpose is tg 
provide a common meeting ground wher 
matters affecting the industry may & 
discussed. 

The results of the American and Can. 
dian Celanese Companies which are adver. 
tised from time to time in this county 
will have kept you informed of the cop. 
tinued progress these companies ar 
making. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


Finally, may I be permitted to take this 
opportunity of thanking all our employees 
in our factories and establishments in dif- 
ferent parts of the country for the epergy 
and resourcefulness which they have con. 
tinued to devote under the increasingly 
difficult conditions, and who have on- 
tributed largely to the satisfactory results 
obtained. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the two classes of preference shares 
were converted into preference stocks, The 
re-election of retiring directors and of the 
auditors concluded the proceedings. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


Tue burst of activity which heralded the 
New Year in the markets has somewhat 
subsided for the present. Turnover, as 
reflected in the markings recorded during 
the past week, shows a fall of nearly 20 per 
eent. Nevertheless, prices, mainly equities, 
have continued to advance under the in- 
fluence of the encouraging war news and 
the acute shortage of floating stock. Apart 
from a slight response by several irredeem- 
able and long-dated issues to the news of 
the Indian Railways vesting order, the 
gilt-edged market was featureless, prices 
remaining relatively steady on the reduced 
turnover. Australian issues improved 
steadily on the New Guinea successes. A 
small advance for Chinese bonds was regis- 
tered in the foreign bond market. But, 
apart from some minor improvements in 
Brazilian stocks South American stocks 
were unchanged. The decline in activity 
im the home rail market, arising partly from 
the resumption of air raids and partly the 
reaction to the recent advance, was con- 
siderable, although losses were relatively 
small, if persistent, and restricted to the 
junior and marginal preference stocks. The 
general fall in Argentine rail issues, occa- 
sioned by the increased operating’ costs 
statement, came to a halt at the close of last 
week, and until mid-week prices have re- 
mained steady at their reduced levels. 


* 


_ Good gains, occasioned by selective buy- 
ing of heavy industrial stocks, imparted a 
firm tone to the industrial market, Lead- 
ing brewery issues enjoyed small but steady 
gams, but both Imps and Bats were dull. 


the latter falling 1s. 3d. on the earnings 
statement. Changes in the motor and air- 
craft section were mixed, Leyland, Thorny- 
croft and Albion Motors rising, while 
J. Lucas fell steadily. Small advances were 
scattered throughout the heavy industrial 
section, gains for Hadfields, Firth Brown, 
Colvilles, and Stewarts and Lloyds ranging 
from 6d, to 1s. Turnover in the shipping 
group was slight, the few scattered move- 
ments being without significance. Plastics 
shares attracted considerable support early 
this week, and, despite a later reaction, 
De La Rue, ICI and Wall Paper deferred 
—the latter rising 2s. 3d. on the acquisition 
of the plastics subsidiary—all enjoyed use- 
ful gains. British Celanese, too, were firm, 
and elsewhere in a buoyant textile group 
Courtaulds and English Sewing Cotton 
were higher on balance. A strong demand 
for both electrical equipment and supply 
shares occasioned numerous advances in 
both groups, Associated Electric rising 
2s. 6d. Among miscellaneous issues, 
Turner and Newall, Reckitt and Inter- 
national Nickel were all higher on the week. 


* 


An ‘optimistic reading of the Union 
Budget speech induced a resumption of 
Cape buying in the kaffir market on Tues- 
day. Earlier demand centred on Far West 
Rand issues, but later became more wide- 
spread. The shortage of stock was reflected 
in gains of 3s. 6d. for Blyvoors and 
numerous advances of 7g. Diamond shares, 
particularly De Beers, were strong, the 
deferred and preferred both rising +3. 
Rubber shares were quiet with changes 
almost entirely absent. Some activity de- 
veloped in the tea market, several issues 
improving. The oil market was not par- 
ticularly active, small improvements for 
leading issues reflecting shortage of stock 
rather than active buying. VOC, however, 
weakened on the President’s statement on 
royalties. 


**FINANCIAL NEWS”’ INDICES 





Total _ 








Bargains | ©0r7és- Security Indices 
~~. 4 Day | - 
— in SE | 1942 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
ast Be: shares* | Int.t 
_ ee + —EE = — - 

Jon. 34... .. | 5,578 3,180 | 6-1 | 1361 
~~ Te 5,349 | 3,164 96-4 | 1361 
a ieeasd | 7,049 | 3,666 96-6 | 15 
» 19.....] 5372 | 2,906 96-7 | 1365 

_» 20.....| 5616 | 2,819 96-9 | 1365 


* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 80 Ordinary 
shares, 1942: highest, 93-7 (Dec. 31); lowest, 74% 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135 -6 (Apr. 29), 
lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5).  t New basis in S.E. List 
§ Old basis. 


New York 


ENCOURAGED by the favourable war news, 
Wall Street witnessed a continuation of 
the recent upward swing during the past 
week. Rail and steel issues, including 
selected industrial stocks, were prominent 
in the fairly general advance, which f- 
mained unchecked by light profit-taking 
Early in the current week, on the aati: 
pated technical correction, quotations were 
reduced throughout the market, although 
individual losses seldom exceeded a poi. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 

















(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1942 | | 
—_ Dec. | Jan. | Jat 
Low | High 30, 6, _ | 15, 
April | Dec. | 1942 1943 Peas 
| 29 30 
347 Industrials ...., 62-4) 80-3 | 80-3 | 61-1) 814 
Seis: 58-44, 75-4c’ 70°5 | 726 | 124 
40 Utilities........ 53-1 | 67-46, 65-7 | 67:9 695 
ee — ——— 
419 Stocks........ 60-8 | 77-4 | 77-4 | 78-5 | 194 
Av. yield %*.... 8-40 | 5-42 5-42 5-36 159 
* 50 Common Stocks. (c) Nov. 4. (d) June 24. 
(6) Oct. 21. 


(Continued on page 130) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Jan. 16, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £96,294,000, against 
odinary expenditure of £125,623,000, and 
gues to sinking funds of £405,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
9,596,904, the deficit accrued since April 
istis £2,383,854,000, against £2,317,314,000 


jor the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


a Receipts into the | 
Exchequer 
ues __(£ thousands) _ 
| Esti- |April 1,:April 1,] Week | Week 


Revenue | mate, | 1941 | 1942 | ended} ended 
1942-43 to to 
Jan. Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
17, 16, ; 16, 
1942 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
————————— | a coteeeeemas wummcrtaceees ee mememmea emmaa 
OrDINARY | | | 
REVENUE | | | | 
Income Tax... .| 913,000; 426,039) 517,242) 46,991) 61,902 
Geiee.......- | 78,000, 41,127} 35,359, 6,230) 5,850 
Estate, etc., | | | | 
Duties....... | 90,000; 70,908 73,455) 2,462; 1,540 
Stamps... -. +. | 15,000" 9,893) 10,570} ... | 100 
a 425,000 16,774, 22,431) 490) 927 
ae . | 195,079) 269,297; 3,428) 6,420 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000) 30 


327; 420) 


| 


foal Inld. Rev.|1522000, 760,147] 928,774] 59,651) 76,769 
Customs ....... | 438,295] 289,101) 361,468, 8,636) 7,476 
Exc 366,705, 248,800] 324,900, 2,900} 4,100 


Total Customs &| | | | | 
Excise... .. . .| 805,000) 537,901! 686,368) 11,536) 11,576 


17,618 3,305| 7,089 


Motor Duties. . . | 


| 34,000) 25,047] 
Canadian Govt. | | 


| 
Contribution . | 225,000) | 224,719 | 
P.O. (Net  Re- 
ceipts)....... | 10,000) 9,900} 9,700, 500| 250 
WirelessLicences; 4,300 --- | 35,090) ... } 7 
Crown Lands. . .| 800 710 720) | 
Receipts from) | } } 
Sundry Loans| 5,000, 3,009} 2,931) 2 54 
Miscell. Receipts] 21,000, 63,897| 78,807} 2,003) 556 


i - 
Total Ord. Rev.|2627100 1400611 1952727) 76,997! 96,294 
| . i Rowe . 


SeLF-BALANCING| 


2.0. & Brdeastg.| 102,523) 80,100) 82,500) 1,300) 1,300 

















fotal......... .|2729623 1480711/2035227) 78,297 97,594 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
| payments 
so (£ thousands) 
Expenditure | inate, ‘April T, April 1) Week | Week 
1942-43, 1941 | 1942 | ended | ended 
gg Jan. | Jan. Jan. 
| 7 | rte | 2% | 16, 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
| | 
ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. . i 325,000! 223,303] 264,268) 
Payments to N. | 
Ireland... . | 9,500] 5,899] 5,844 
OtherCons, Fund | 
Services .... .| 7,800) 7,154] 7,064) 223 
Total..........| 342,300, 236,357] 277,176... | 223 
Supply Services . 4953204 3474206|4049808) 86,000) 125400 


; | a 
Total Ord. Exp |5295504|3710563/4326984| 86,000]125623 
Seur-BALANcING| a k on | iy aT 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523) 80,100| 82,500 


| 


| 
1,300, 1,300 


a 5898027|3790663|4409886 sates samaael 
' 

_After decreasing Exchequer balances by 

{381,286 to 3,025,836, the other operations 

or the week (no longer shown separately) 

fased the gross National Debt by 

{19,377,946 to £16,444 millions. : 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


eo ge cre es eee 250 
Overseas Trade Guargntees.................-- 10 
260 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
OO eee 10,225 
9 








Re COUR, FUER cs ce cccesv ccc veevces 
10,234 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury bag nny al Trea- 
Bills . Advances | sury | Total 
Date | | Bank | | Float- 
Ten- | 4, | Public of PS | Debt 
der P | Depts. | Eng- | 527). 
land | 
1942 | 
Jan. 17 | 970-0) Not available 
Oct. 17 | 980-0 i = 
” 24 990 -0 | ” ” 
» 31 |1000-0} 1730-5 225-7 | 5-2 | 833-0, 3794-4 
Nov. 7 |1020 -0 Not available 
» 14 {1020-0 vi tt 
» 21 |1030-0 | e - 
»» ©28 1040-0} 1705-5 287-1} 11-0] 888-5 3932-2 
Dec. 5 (1045-0 | Not available 
» 12 1045-0 2 “a 
» 19 (1045-0 | a A 
» 26 |1045-0 | e . 
a 2,833°2 | 161-6) 67-7| 966-5 4029-0 
1943 | 
Jan. 9 1045-0 | Not available 
» 16 11040 -0) aa . 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount Average i. 
Date of > a ain Allotted 
Ot- 
Tender | Applied ment at 
Offered|“*PP N°" allotted = Min. 
| 7 Rate 
1942 | = 
Jan. 16 | 70-0 | 143-2, 65-0 | 20 1-85| 28 
Oct. 23 | 85-0 | 172-7; 85-0 20 0-44 35 
» 30 | 85-0|175-2| 85-0 | 20 0-32| 31 
Nov. 6 | 85-0 | 185-3 85-0 | 20 0-45. 31 
» 13 | 85-0| 170-7} 85-0 | 20 0-60| 36 
» 20 | 85°0/|178-6| 85-0| 20 0-40) 33 
27 | 80-0 | 169-0} 80-0 | 20 1-44} 30 
Dec. 4 | 75-0 | 158-9| 75-0) 20 1-27| 29 
» 1 | 75-0! 144-7 | 75-0 | 20 1:49) 35 
” 18 | 75-0! 137-4] 75-0, 20 1-64) 39 
* 24 | 75-0 | 144-8! 75-0 | 20 1-25) 29 
agit | 75:0 | 143-5) 75-0 20 2-05 | 41 
1943 | | | 
Jan. 8 | 75°0/ 133-9} 75-0/ 20 2-11| 46 
» 15 | 75:0 | 140-0; 75-0! 20 1-56 36 


On Jan. 15th applications at £99 15s. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of following week were accepted as to about 
36 per cent of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. ld. 
for bills to be paid for on Monday and Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on Jan. 22nd. For the week ending Jan. 
23rd, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to a maximum amount of £15 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 








ren eRE | | 3% | 3% | 28% 

‘ ar 

coded | N-SC. | Defiace| Savings) Bonds 
oe 8 he ee 
Oe Uses... 4,166 | 1,971 | 4,036)|| 6,549§ 
ee Siinaeen es | 4,097 | 1,855 | #358) 2,3768 
pee | 3,779 | 1,363 | 5,971ii| 3,0295 
se Misa sieain | 3,495 | 1,375 | 3,705||| 8,2768 
FR Bincsssss: | 4,935 | 1,974 | 8,790] 3513s 
ag SHEE | 5,444 | 4,006 | 15,308j]| 9.7195 
nj nnenss | ve | vee | 9,875Il)  5,1055 

| | 
Totals to date ... ./ 688,349%) 526,032*|976055t|| 7524203 § 
* 164 weeks. + 107 weeks. ¢ 67 weeks. 


§ Including series 1951-53. || Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
ag 19th amounted to a total value of £53,431,995. 

p to Dec. 31st, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £91,822,000 has been repaid. 


| 


} 
| 
| 


| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 20, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


f f 
Notes Issued : 909,380,376 | Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circin. ... Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 937,544,781 
partment.... 40,861,342 | Other Secs.... 927,278 
Silver Coin... 512,841 
Amt. of Fid. 
ee ee 950,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
Pr 241,718 
950,241,718 950,241,718 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f £ 
14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 190,468,088 


3,367,318 | Other Secs. : 


Props 
Rest. 


” Capital 





Public Deps.*. 9,506,604} Discounts & 
—_—__——— Advances... 4,742,053 
Other Deps. : Securitics.. 20,592,090 
Bankers . 166,577,173 | - 
Other Accts 63,320,237 | 25,334,143 
— oo eer 40,861,342 
229,897,410 | Gold & Silver 
| Coin é 660,759 
- _ | - - 
257,324,332 | 257,324,332 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





| 1942 | 1943 
| Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
21 6 13 20 
| | 
Issue Dept.: | | 
Notes in circulation 740-7} 920-0 914- 909-4 
Notes in banking depart | 
ment ..<..: 39°6} 30°2, 36-1) 40°9 
Government debit and | | 
ecurities* ' “777 +3| 948-4 948-4) 948-6 
Other securities ........ 1-7] 0:8 0-8 0-9° 
Silver Coin : 0-0 0-8 0-8) 0-5 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2} 0-2 0-2 0-2 
fine Of. ... .... 168 -00'168 -00 168 -00\168 -04 
Deposits : 
Publi 15-0 7°3 9-7 9-5 
Bankers’ ; 126-1; 157-6 146-2) 166-6 
Others..... : 53°7;, 82-5 66°6) 63°3 
Total 3 194-8, 247°4 222-5) 239-4 
A Det 
142-2) 107-4 171-1) 190°5 
6°3) 16-7 lll 4°7 
24-4) 20-4 21:7) 20-6 
a ee ean 172°9; 234°5 203-9) 215-8 
Banking depart. res. ... 39:9) 30°8 36-7) 41-5 
% | % ye ee 
12-4 16-4) 17-3 


“ Proportion ” ces.aah > a 

* Government debt is  £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £880 millions 
to £950 millions on December 1, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. 0d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date Cash Two Months 

d. d. 

WE BOs oc ce tewnews ws 234 234 

SR Meta © Go's ce ears stlee 234 234 

— Sper ree 234 234 

ee See rn 234 234 

os ae Sx sneeate Ww eihiawre 234 234 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 


at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 
aeathanes Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
15th Bp. England remained unchanged between Jan. 
eathenge,) 21st. (Figures in brackets are par of 


, United States. $ (4-363) 4-02}~-03}; mail transfers 


fers 14x, Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
Wweden it: Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 17 -30-40. 
at Ban, Aone (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes 
45 of England, 17-40 kr. Argentina. Peso 
Baie yl®,958-17-13', mail transfers "16 -95§-17 15. 
ttansiere wt ndies. Florin (12-11) 7:58-62; mail 
980.1 7-58-64. . Escudos (110) 
W004, 22%, mail transfers 99 -80-100 -30. ma. 
Brazil. 83 -64§ cr. 


; Mail transfers 4-02-04}. 

mer Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. (buying). 
, ‘or P. 

Clearing on f ‘ayment at Bank of England for 


es. Spain. Peseta 40-50 (Official rate) 





46 -55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. italy. 
71-25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between Jan. 15th and Jan. 21st: 


Baye Piastres (973) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per 
rupee) 17}3-184d. Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-}. 
China. National $ 2}#-3$d. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Jan. 15th and Jan. 21st :— 

Bank rate 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Diseount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 montbs 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14% 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,%; 3 months, 14%. 
Day-to-day money, 1-14%. Short Loans, 1-14%. 
Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at cal? 
4%; at notice 13%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
on Bb | 15 16 18 19 

Cables : | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ....| 403} | 4033 | 403% | 403% | 4033 | 403} 


Montreal . . .|89 -810/89 -930 90 -060 93 -060 90 -060 89 -930 

Zurich .... .\23 -33+/23 -33+ 23 -33+ 23 -33t 23 -33+ 23 -33t 

B. Aires... .|23 -55*/23 -55*/23 -58* 23 -58* 23 -58%/23 -60* 

asec. . \5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 
* Official rate 29.78. + Free rate 37-00. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 





























(& thousands) 
Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
Jan. Jan. | Jan. Jan. 
17, 16, is 16, 
1942 1943 1942 1943 
Working days :— 6 6 14 a 
Birmingham..... 2,607 2,792 8,339 8,393 
Bradford........ 2,115 2,822 5,363 5,553 
ai a nae ie 2,078 760 5,200 1,822 
_ eee 828 912 2,179 2,061 
SE eee 1,300 1,047 3,406 2,927 
Leicester ails irae 1,024 1,100 2,651 2,479 
Liverpool ....... 5,042 5,216 | 11,816 | 10,284 
Manchester...... 12,914 | 13,812 | 33,013 | 32,373 
Newcastle....... 1,289 1,507 3,843 3,419 
Nottingham ..... 481 608 1,551 1,587 
Sheffield pheskess 929 824 2,803 | 3,365 
Southampton.... 102 172 | 250 | 409 
12 Towns ....... | 30,709 | 31,572 | 80,414 | 74,672, 
De... os wou g 7,583 | 8, 837. “16, 940° 17,143 
* Jan. 10, 1942, and Jan. 9, 1943. 
REICHSBANK 
Million reichsmarks 
1 Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
30, | 21, 31, 
ASSETS 1341 7| = _| 1942 | 1942 
Gold and foreign currencies} 71 76 
Bills and cheques ........ - 638 25, “49 25,627) 29,283 
Rentenbank notes........ 137; 269 325] 243 
a ee 32) 13 _ 4 
Securities : for note cover.| 107) 71 


eee 


2,085) 1, 746) 1, 825 1, 306 
LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation | 19,325) 23,052) 23, 297) 24,375 

Daily maturing liabilities..| 3,649] 3,241) 3,338) 5,292 

Other liabilities | 672! 782} 762 788 





THE ECONOMIST 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE—Million $’s 








12 U.S.F.R. Banks Jan. {| Dec. | Jan. _ 
RESOURCES 15, 31, J 

Gold certifs. on hand and| 1942 | 1942 1943 1943 
due from Treasury. .... 20,488) 20,523) 20,511) 20,510 
Total reserves ........... 20,840) 20,889) 20, pm 29, pf 

Total cash reserves ....... 3. 334) 60 

Total U.S. Govt. secs. .... 2,254) 5,989) 6 032 5,975 
Total bills and secs. ...... 2,268} 6,008) 6,0 49 5,995 
28,541 


12,188) 12,177) 12,109 
..| 3,560) 1,660) 2,330) 2,150 


Total resources .......... | 24,440] 28,769] 28,609) 
LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in ciren | 8,171 
Excess mr. bank res. 


Mr. bank res. dep.......... | 12,992) 12,788) 13,464) 13,279 
Govt. deposits ........... 419) 8,411) 273) 329 
Total deposits ........... 14,805) 14,915) 14,909 14,916 
Total liabilities ......... .| 24,440) 28,769) 28,609) 28,541 


Reserve ratio 190 -7%, oe 1% !77 -2% {TT - 5% 
BANK AND TREASURY | } 
RESOURCES | | 
Monetary gold stock 22,740) 22,726; 22,712) 22,712 
Treasury & bank currency.| 3, 252) 3, 1628) 3, 660) 3,697 


LIABILITIES | 
ll, 0621 15,407) 15, 393 15,322 


Money in circulation. ..... 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2, - 3, = 2, ae 2,519 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 

a, | oa . | se 

ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Gold and stg. exch........ | 14-25! 30-20) 28- 17 28-91 
Advances to State........ 22-93) 26-96) 26-23) 26-70 
Investments............. 3-84 4:15) 4-46 4-46 

LIABILITIES | 
Pear 22-28 27-29) 27-69) 27-98 
Demand liabs.: State | 8-49) 9-04) 10-52) 7-69 
Banks and others ....... | 9-27) 24-01) 20-52) 24-10 
Reserve to sight liabs. ....|35-5% 


50 -0%/48 6% 48 3°, 

















January 23, 1943 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 








Million rupees 

ji ’ Dec. | Dec, ; 

18, | 25, | 3a" Ja 

1942 1942 | | 1942 | 1943 | 19 

ASSETS 3) 1M 
Gold coin & bullion 444 444] 444 mm 
Rupee coin........ 32 164, 143) y 14 
Balances abroad .. . 453) 766) 710) 666 6 
Sterling securities ..| 2,406] 3,928) 4,048) 419 345 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.) 415} 1,224) 1,224) 1,99, 1% 
Investments....... } ig a 60 60)" y 

LIABILITIES | 6 | 
Notes in circ. : India| 3,276} 5,632) 5,704) 5,783) 

Burmaj 216) ... | ... f, im 
Deposits : Govt... . 169} 265) 258) 29 ‘in 
Banks ..| 358) 509 487 475) 55) 

Reserve ratio...... 179 -4%|75 9% |76 °79%6 177 -3% 165 90 
{ | | Y ’ 


ma 


—_ 


BANK OF CANADA 


Million Can. $ 

| a 
| Dec. rs | Dee, Dec 
| 17, | 2, * 
| 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 194) 

ASSETS | | 
tReserve : Gold.......... | ose | soe | see 
RSS | 165-0 5 0-5) 04 
tSecurities ... | 609-9) 989-7) 984-9) 994 


LIABILITIES 


Note circulation | 482 4; 665 4 669 -8) 6804 

Deposits : Dom. Govt. .. .| 52-5) 26-0) 306) 374 

Chartered banks .........} | 225 *6| 265-7) 255-9) 2503 
| \ | 


+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Forig 
Exchange Control Board against securities, 





UNITED STATES : MONTHLY STATISTICS 
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} Monthly Average I 1941 i} 1942 
| 2 Unit of —e | . eee 
easurement || \| | | ‘= 
| ] 1929 | | 1932 1938 1939 | 1940 | 1941 Oct. | Nov. Dec. |) June | July | Aug. Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | De. 
| 
| | | | | 
Population June, 1940: 131,954, es Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles; 7,839, = sq. kms. | | | i) | | | | 
a ee eee ee ee eS 
” una 9 | | | | 
fusideiee:| 2 | ei Pee eee eee ee BE 
non-dur., adj ee | | | | | 
S Minerals, adj. FRB. 37 ec eeeeeese 7 19 67) 97; 106) un 125| 131) 131) 132) 133,132 133, 130 129 «129 
uilding contracts awar a | | \| | | 
. ~— a Aye gl ianstresnansacns 1923-25=100 117 28 72 as 122 Ms <7 "Gal = 206 — _ 1 i oo 
. Residential, adj. ies oe dee A | sa 
8. Other, adj. —. - | 142, 40 80 81) 891149) 192 189, 167) 288 313, 278 259 269 259 ... 
9. Freight-car loadings, adj, FRB... 1935-39=100 | 152 78, 89} 101) 109{ 130) 127| 135, 137) 141) 142) 143) 136 «(133 14) 
*. — Store sales, adj 1923-25= 100 111} 69 85) 90 94 110) 105] 116) 111) 104 aah 130) 123, 129) 195 13 
mployment :— 
ny Danaaaeaitare, BU: WD. oe cccees "000 woe ees | 29,757] 30,992) 34, 409| 35, saa 35, 139 35, 868) 36, 440) 37,169) 37,525, 37,583 37,960) 38 232 ow 
” unadj. B.L.S. = “_ -— she | \ 36,053) 35,926) 36 9,088) 36,666) 37,234) 37,802) 38,303 38, 565) 38,437)... 
15. Se —e—EE 1935-39= 100 107-1) 82-2) 98-6| 102-8) 106-4] 115-6) 118 -0| 119-2) 120-1) 120 -9) | ‘ 
16. Factory, adj. F.R.B........-........ BOOBSS—200 Fn. | nce 1 woe | cee ve | ave || 132-8] 134-4! 134-9)! 140-1) 143-9 145-0] 145-0, 153- 4 1556 . 
ED, os anna asineee . | 106-0} 66-3] 90-9 99-9 107-5] 127-7|| 135-4) 134-8] 134-2)| 139-4) 142-6, 145-9) 148-2 155-3 156 6 oi 
ie ona es F.R.B. ill seer |} 110 .4| 46-7; 78-5) 92-2) 105-4) 148-8 2 9 . 4 = | = F = 4 a a = : “t38 270°8) ... 
ver: EE cern sncsncecs um = we es a = a ° . ‘ : . we | om 
18. git hourly earnings, B.L.S....... Cents en 45-8} 63°9| 64-4) 67-0) 73-6)| 77-0 78-1) 78-7\| 84-0) 85-0) 86 4) 88-5 see | owe 
19. Nerve tae 1935-39= 100 122-5} 97-6) 100-8) 99-4) 100-2) 105-2)| 109-3) 110 3 110- 5} 116 -4; 117-0 sl 117-8 1190 we. ow 
Wholesale prices :— 
serene mere feed ad ed ed ad ed Bs os ols ed ea ms nee 
22. Other commodities, BLS. .......... d 91-5} 70-2} 81-7| 81-3) 83-0] 89-0) 93-4 93:5 93-7, 95-6] 95-7) 95 6, 95-5, 95-5 958 - 
23. Wh'sale com'dity prices, unadj., F.R.B. s0 95-3 64-8) 78-6) 77-1| 78-6) 87-3) 92-4) 92-5) 93-6) 98-6) 98-7) 99- 4 99-6) 99-9 100 5 101 
bits :— 
ie wen ¥ | Soras7| “7. | ates] 1¢’268) 14°299| 147610] 19,148] 16,077 20 sa eu er soe] ao t08 6 B03 =| 
ET hse ens pe e0ss00s00e s , ee f 52 ) ’ I} “ 
26. Gold stock . wd CV henehentws we6sect 9» 3,996 3,952/ 14,512) 17,644) 21,995) 22,737 1948 22,785) 22,737)| 22,737) 22, 744| 22, 156| 22, 154 : |: c 
27. Money in circulation................ S 4,476| 5,328) 6,510| 7,171| 7,901] 9,816] 10,364) 10,640) 11,160)| 12,383] 12,739 13,200, 13,703 vs 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances......... - 2,358) 2,114) 7,935) 10,466) 13,331)... 12,580} 13,140 12, 450|| 12,305! 12,492! 12, 338) 11,592 “ 
29. » _ Excess Reserves............ 2 43| 256) 2,522) 4,469) 6,376) ... 4,557; 3,828) 3,085)| 2,362) 2,130 2, 143) 1, 690 al 
30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle ........ “ 595 99) 196 186 163) 236 132 lll 138 96 41 103) 45 
So ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
5 le. on vt. m . * . . . . . . . « 
33. Income payments, adj 1935- $- 100 133 4 10-6) 28;5 us 5 113-8 137-0) 145-4 146 °5 154-7 1658 168 sil 171-6 5-0 1755 186 J z 
'* a Milli * | A eve ’ , | 2 
35. = =oend., national defence ... _ . ome | eee — — = | 1,534) 1,446) 1,847|| 3,823) 4,494 4,883) 5,384) 5,481 6,042) 
36. * ” _. eee ue 3,852 4,320) 7,692 9,528) 12,774 ... 2,083) 1,858) 2,542)) 4,530) 5, 160, 5, 215) 5 931 5, 937) 6, 65 
d.) 
(Continued from e 128 ° Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid 
siteiaettinid Capital Issues yent Dee bet 
DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks AE 55,015,895 34.600 Nil 
om Week ending Nominal Con- New | ee ees 47,060,484 32,029 14848 
January 23, 1943 Capital versions Money + Includes Government issues to Jan. 12, 1943, 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. f { Above figures include all new capital in whit 
7 8 9, as. 12, 13, ; ss ” 4 5 permission to deal has been granted. 
, p By Permission to Deal 89,411 99,773 a 
1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 
baham Particulars of Government issues appear on page 129. Newman Industries.—Offer to pa 
| ws eG Including Excluding ordinary shareholders the right to one 
100 -0 99-9 | 100-2 | 100-4 100 «2 100 -4 Yeart Conversions Conversions 2s. ordinary share at 4s. each for 
naan | an om a abe i of3 495 _ three ordinary shares now held. Tw 
1943: High, 100-4, Jan. 13; Low, 99-6, Jan. 1942. Serta ec sent eees 49.036.438 47,236,438 pany also proposes to issue 200,000 


Total share dealings : 
Jan. 15, 998,000 ; 
Jan. 18, 708,000; 
Jan. 20, 518,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


Jan. 14, 682,000 ; 
Jan. 16,* 505,000; 
Jan. 19, 771,000; 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex U.K Countries 
£ £ £ 
Dt Atvstseseens 54,203,722 787,600 Nil 
ae 47,236,438 Nil Nil 


cent redeemable convertible sone ii 
preference shares at 21s. 6d. each. ro 
are not to be issued to sharehokiee 
subscriptions will be procured by the 4 
pany’s brokers for a commission of of a 
share and part of the proceeds will be used 
to redeem the existing 94,000 pr 
shares. 








Janu: 
eae 
Prices, 
Year 194: 
“ey “hn | Lo 
High_| Le 
8] 
e 10S 
3 
01 
103 10] 
I 105 
1 103 
: 
ll’ 
102 | 98 
1164 | 113 
| 
i 9 
i | 9 
Joly | 10¢ 
1 112 
103 | 10€ 
106 | 10: 
m | 9 
wl | 9 
102 | 101 
102 10] 
103 | 10¢ 
Il | 106 
1 10! 
w | 9 
| 98 
1 104 
102 9 
64} 4 
% 
103 | 76 
924 7 
61} . 
Prices, 
Year 194 
Jan. 1 to Jat 
High | Le 
sky | lt 
Z| 1 
61 5’ 
19} | 12 
64 | 6: 
30 2) 
65 | 6. 
-” | § 
mb | 2. 
19 7 
5/9 | 74 
6} | 
ng 37. 
{40} | £3 
B- | 3] 
713 | 74 
§} : 
{68° | £6 
58/- 56 
H/- | 8 
6h | 
3/6 | 7] 
$17 | 46: 
50/3 | 4° 
Nj- | 87 
| 2 
ae | 1 
105/- | 106 
7 2 
13 | 1 
14} 1 
3 | 2 
8 
8H 
Sit 
10 | 18 
186 18 
10} | 16 
1 =| 19 
159/9 | 15" 
69/3 | 67 
/- | 8 
L6 | iy 
%8/- | 9 
1/6 | 8 
T- | % 
(a) loterim ' 
Pet share, 
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IA 
= LONI ION A THE ECONOMI 
in 
>| Jan tl naswraed | ] FE 
1943 8, “<i llowance is made for S - 
143 Year 1942 | Tene a interest Cu 
. ul te 1982 |\Jan. * 1943 | = terest accrued, — — fo I | Y 
666 Mi Low [Jan.2 9 Jon: 19 Name of Se | Pri t redemption for fi PR I 
41 ow | securi ice, | = xed ( }- I 
129 8 83 81 - | —% | 5 | Yield, FE stocks and f AN 3 
83 ’ - | Ja Pric ind for ch 
gi 109 t | 8 B |_1943 i> ae es, } Sr change D Y 
i 11145 ae Cones ahs Fund | 1943 | 19, Jan. Tt 1943 L s in interim a 
57 101 100% anol Comecks iA chins s 1943 || H 1 to Jan. 19 A omy two re ividends fo S 
sia bv ish | 0s 101i | 1014 Conv. 29 oetier 1957). 82¢ | £ | igh | Low | ouneanen | meters ene non A rn 
ry nm a ri | Ss. 
ia in| 103" || 104; 106 Gov. 3h 98449... 100k ih | 341 a. || soo} 4 ie ol Ege tai | Pace | 
17 San lt ot a ty 103 ee 3p atte apie ra | 100k | : a 1lf ie Pm | ? b| % tro ity Jan. — Yield 
70|65°2, nv. ter 1961)... 103 lg 9 | / i! ll 4 n, C , . ’ 
ut sof 101 k. wnat 4464 961)..|| 1 3 10 2 f\| 25 28/6 || $b a ||Babe oal a || 194 19, Jan 
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wi COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Closed Retailers’ Register—The Board 
of Trade is now prepared to accept appli- 
cations for admission to the Register of 
Withdrawing Non-Food Retail Traders. It 
will be confined to traders who satisfy three 
conditions: those who (a) have closed a 
shop since the outbreak of war, (b) were 
in business continuously for 12 months 
before closing, or for a total period of two 
years in the five before closing, and (c) 
traded in goods or services covered by the 
location of Retail Businesses Order. 
Traders will not be eligible for inclusion 
by reason of the closing of part of their 
premises, nor in cases where a_ business 
has been sold as a going concern. The 
latter may be put on a supplementary list. 
Application for registration has been made 
simple, and sympathetic hearing is promised 
for persons who do not satisfy condition (6). 


Cane Control.—Under the Control of 
Willow Rod and Willow Sticks (No. 2) 
Order issued by the Ministry of Supply, 
the manufacture of a large number of 
articles made of willow rods or sticks was 
prohibited from January 18th. They in- 
clude baskets of all kinds and some miscel- 
laneous articles. 


Food Prosecutions—During November, 
1942, there were 2,627 prosecutions under 
the Food Control Orders, of which 2,448 
were successful. Convictions were secured 
against 44 wholesalers, 584 retailers and 
570 other offenders, representing a convic- 
tion percentage of 0.220 per wholesale 
licensee, and 0.097 per retail licensee. Out 
of the 2,448 successful cases, I4I were 
dismissed under the Probation of Offenders 
Act. Fines of £1 and under were inflicted 
in 953 cases, above {1 and up to £5 in 
QI2 cases. above £5 and up to £10 in 213 
cases, and fines above £10 and up to £20 
in 62 cases. Im 112 cases the fines ex- 
ceeded £20 and in 55 cases sentences of 
imprisonment were imposed. 


Hearth Furniture—The manufacture 
and supply by manufacturers of any forms 
of hearth furniture other than those listed 
in Specification BS/BOT No. 16 issued 
by the British Standards Institution is 
prohibited as from February 1, 1943. The 
items listed include tongs, pokers, hearth 
shovels, trivets, frets and fireguards. Curbs 
are not included because they are covered 
by the utility furniture scheme. Manu- 
facture and supply by manufacturers will 
be restricted to these items. Manufac- 


turers may apply for licences to complete 
the manufacture of and to supply hearth 
furniture not included in the specification 
provided that their manufacture was begun 


before January 15, 1943. 


Fuel Economy.—A Fuel Economy Com- 
mittee, representative of owners and 
managing agents of London residential flats 
and office buildings where central heating 
and hot-water services are provided, has 
been formed to discuss fuel economy in 
respect of such property with the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power. The committee will 
act as a liaison body between the Ministry 
and owners, will advise owners on fuel 
economy, and the Ministry of any problems 
which arise. In Government offices coke is 
to be mixed with coal on open fires, and 
domestic consumers are also urged to do so 
by the Ministry of Fuel. 


Sisal Prices.—On the basis of representa- 
tions made by the Sisal Growers’ Associa- 
tion, which also acted on behalf of the 
Kenya and Tanganyika Sisal Growers’ 
Associations, the Ministry of Supply has 
agreed to an increase of £4 per ton in the 
basic price for the 1943 East African sisal 
crop, to meet ‘higher costs of production. 
Last year’s prices varied from £8 8s. 6d. 
a ton for flume tow waste to £19 Ios. 2 
ton for No. 1 grade. This year’s prices 
range from £12 8s. 6d. to £23 Ios. a ton. 


Exports to Iceland.—The United States 
now holds general responsibility for meet- 
ing Icelandic requirements. From Janu- 
ary 15th, all exports to Iceland from this 
country have been subject to licence. Cer- 





‘“* THE ECONOMIST "’ SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935= 100) 


" 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
14, 15, 1B, | 33 20, 

1943 | 1943 1943 | 1943 1943 


Crops woeeeeee of 119.6 | 119.6 | 119.6 | 119.5 | 119.5 
Raw materials... ..] 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 ‘ ; 
Complete Index... .| 143.8 | 143.8 | 143.8 | 143.7 | 143.7 


Mar. ‘Aug. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
31, 31, 20, 
1937*| 1939 | 1942 





ai, | “33, 
1942 | 1943 





Crops ............| 147.9| 92.2 | 116.4 | 119.6 | 119.4 
Raw materials..... | 207.3 | 122.9 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index.... 175.1 106.4 141.8 143.8 | 143.6 








* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


tain classes of goods will conti 
supplied in liated quantities "Noam 
licences will not be granted, even Wher 
goods are in process of manufacture 
already on order, for any goods not : 
ing - Ce premned ix. ‘ 
s and periodicals, spare 
British machinery, and other gocis wt 
can be supplied more easily from thi 
country than from the United States, 


“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


(1927= 100) 


a e 


Mar. | Aug. | Jan. | Dec. 
31, 30, | 20, | 29 fa 
1937*| 1939 | 1942 | 1942 | jo); 


Cereals and Meat ..| 93.0 | 66.9 | 105.9 | 108.9 1084 








Other Foods ...... 70.4 | 61.1} 99.1 | 104.4 | Jos; 
Textiles .......... 74.2| 54.3| 943| 923] gy 
Minerals... ....... 113.2 | 95.4 | 130.7 | 137.2 | 1355 
Miscellaneous... . . 87.0 | 77.6 | 114.8 | 123.8 | 194) 


Complete Index... 87.2 70.3 | 108.8 | 112.7| 1) 
1913=100 ........ 119.9 | 96.8 | 149.7 | 156.011 











* Highest level reached during 1932-37 secovery, 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 

AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE. 
| Daily. Average + Sts 
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CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - 


RESERVE FUND - - 
Branches and Agencies throughout 


the East. 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES Ii STREET, 





AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


£3,000,000 

£3,000,000 

INDIA and the 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies j 


The Bank offers a complete Banking “Service and provides } 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with | 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA | ee u 


at 31st March, 1942, 
£€59.317.186 


EAST 


LONDON OFFICE 


s.W.1 











&S Established over 80 years 












» John Forbes, Manager. 


Represented at over 200 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria: Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


H.R.H.Chalmers, neo 














CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1952 


Notice is hereby given that in order to prepare the dividend 
due ist March next, the BALANCES of the several accounts in 
the above-mentioned Stock will he STRUCK on the night of the 
lst February and that on and after the 2nd February the Stock 


will be transferable ex-dividend. 


For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
Cc. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2. 13th January, 1943. 


| 
| 
| 
| 1 Queen Victoria St. EC4. 
| 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LID. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, ! 








ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED . - - £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED  - - £140,000,000 
(1941 Accounts) al 
ees 
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